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TERMS. 
IVCLUDING 
one Vear, cash In adwance,. . 


six Months, in advance, . 6. eae 


oue Year, if not paid ta advance, 2 65 | tempt too much in the way of fr: qauent cut 


ibers will observe the date on the labels 
The date is the 
the subscription is paid. When a new 
ile, this date will be immediately 
4c the label is a constant receipt 
» time which the subscriber has paid. 
their dates will | 


r papers are addressed 


altered, * } 
in fall 


oticing any error 1D 


us at once 


s « 


within thirty days of subscription date on | 


regarded the same as cash in advance. | stronger than the grass, which they over- 


+. after that time credited strictly im ac 
iw above rates. 
be discontinued until all arrearages are 
aay be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 


r registered letter only. 


Correspondence, 
ns on farm subjects are solicited from 
| 
All such communications or | 
iccoompanied by the name of the 


cation, but simply as a guarantee 


mmunications to the Proprietors, ] 


DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. | 


€ditorial. 





| surface of the soil. 


AND KEEPING A LAWN. 


WARING 





POSTAGE. } 
.. $215 not be too dewy in carly morning, but it’ is 


1 0% | Not necessary, nor even in good taste, to at- 


| 


| 
| cut them, so they thrive, and after a time get 


close lawn shaving, in itself, is destructive in 
| its tendency to the life of the grass. 


| comes a matter of no little care and expense. 


And under these circumstances it is a 
mon failing to lay out too large an 
the lawn mower. 


com- 


area for 


Many farmers and village residents might 
have very attractive grounds with very much 
less lawn mower work, if they would only 
clean up the rubbish, remove all unnecessary 
fences, and mow with mower or seythe only 
as often as the good of the sod required A 
croquet ground, or clothes drying yard, or 
childrens’ play ground must be kept closely 
cut to look well, and to keep a sod that will 


5 


ting with the lawn mower, 

Where weeds like plantain, dandelion, and 
many others abound, as they are quite apt to 
in most lawns, too frequent cutting works 
more unfavorably to the vrass than to the 
weeds. The latter spread out their leaves. so 
flatly upon the ground that the mower fails to 


shadow and weaken. No plant can mak. 
strong roots without a somewhat correspond- 


ing top growth, and too frequent, and too 


But let 


the grass, where not trampled upon, as at the 





other parts of the ground, go uncut until it is | 


| 


several inches high, and it gains strength, 


while at the same time it over-tops and over- 


| shadows, and weakens many of the low vrow- 


ing weeds. 


A lawn that is not too often cut, will en- 


dure dry weather and the lack of water much 
| . +} r ar ; 
| better than one that is kept so short as to. let chietly, for many years, during the summer | 


| the hot sun's rays strike directly upon the jt 
) i | 


Frequent sprinkling, too, 


| unless very copious and long continued, tends 


to bring the root growth near the surface, 


g more attractive or more | where a few hours of continuous sunshine will 


ce, than 
e . . } 
he term in its simplest sig- 


of green grass about the | 


r. Dwellers in great | early spring, and which have absorbed a deal 


ive a few square feet of vacant | of expense during the summer, but which, 


side of their door ste ps, often 
een grass to cover the spot 
s or shrubbery. Grass is 


s, and gives a feeling oi 


ontrast to the effect from | growth before it looks really beautiful. It 


The best 


a brick pavement. 
] country, 


ably in the whole 


it is cer- 


a neat, well kept | seriously tell upon it. 
extensive lawns in mind, that are daily passed 


in our walks, which gave great promise in 


} under the late severe drought, have 
anything but a thing of beauty or a joy for- 
ever. 


f| at least two or three days to start a new 


left uncut a day or two too long, the grass 
may get too high for the lawn mower to work 


well and 


We have several quite 


proved 


A lawn when first cut, always requires 


> 


cut clean. So the mower is run 


matter of 


dent, we 


season, using large quantities of 


suca as 


« 


the 
in full supply, we 


of sweet corn, five acres of oats, twenty-five 


acres of herdsgrass 


Lene ‘ . Hi 
doing a large and constantly increasing busi- | 


lless. 


FEEDING 


Haver}ill 


on dry hay. 
that method 


would like to ke ep my cows in that 


It is true that we have practised { 
fodder more or less, 
many 


In eVerTy Case 


‘lover and all the 


which is carried on upon an extensive scale, 
taking precedence in the mind of the owner, 
but latterly, the farm has received more at- 
tention, and is bringing returns accordingly, 
Ile has twenty-five cows from which 5500 
eight-quart cans of milk have been sent. to 
Boston during the past nine months. The 
team work is done by five Horses, the lumber- 
ing business giving them employment when 
not engaged in the fields. His crops are, one 
acre of potatoes, one-half acre of squashes, five 
acres of tomatoes, (10,000 plants, ) SIX acres | 
and red-top, which will 
yield over two tons per acre, at first cutting, 
The 


mar- 


and twenty-five acres of swale grass 
corn, squashes and tomatoes will find a 
ket at the canning lactories, which are becom- 


ing quite numerous in this section, and are 





DRY HAY IN SUMMER. 


| 
*-T understand,” writes a correspondent at | 


“that the Editor of the Fain ny 
| 
| 


bas practised feeding dairy cows in summer 


Is more grain required under | 
; em 


the method is a wood one | 


way I 


have practised soiling the pas? fifteen years.” 


‘eding dry | 
| 


In the summer season, for 


years, not because we have believed it 
better than green food, but as a |} 
Convenience 


soiled or 


Like our corre spon- | 


have stall fed our stock | 


green food, 
é ’ : 
green rye, oats, barley, corn, millet, | 


COMMON £rasses 


gZ 
When the green food has not been 


have 


vrown on | 
farm. 


gone to the bay mows 


for such dry fodder as we happened to have | 


on hand, and just as freely as in the winter 
season. 


c 


One year we fed cured green rye ex- 


lusively, with the exception of grain for * 


pe riod of three weeks, atter the old hay Was | 


all gone, and before the new crop was ready 


to cut. 
food, like corn fodder, cured oats, barley 


rye, will make cows give as 


We do not claim that 


rough, dry | 
or | 


much milk as 


would the best of June pasture, or even good, | 


green grass cut and carried to them, 


look upon dry fodder as very convenient to 


h 


ave on hand in abundance, and sometimes as 


but we 


our OWN trets, 


ing States mm the 


as few obstacie 


t 


.” 


FLORIDA ORANGES vs. NEW ENG: 
LAND APPLES. 


A correspondent of the Connecticut Fer- 
mer, who has been visiting Florida, has evi- 
dently caught the orange ‘‘fever,” as he says 
it is impossible to go into the orange growing 
sections without catching it. Ile writes home 
that ‘if an ambitious, industrious, enterpris- 
ing young man would take $1000, go to 
Florida, buy the land, set an orange grove, 
and give it ten years of labor, he could retire 
business.” In the same letter, 


from active 


he mentions the case of a county judge, a 
grandson of John Quincy Anams, who ocea 
sionally has to serve his own warrants be- 
cause the constables are afraid to undertake 
the job. In the front ball of his residence are 
displayed three heavy revolvers, two rifles, 
one carbine, several knives and swords. 


rh 


tion, by saying that a good workman r¢ quired 


two 
judge apologized for this warlike exhibi- 
a good assortment of tools. Judge Adams is 
an orange etrower, 

On Mr. 


fruit trees have come out of the 
On 


same date, 


Farmer, says ** 


winter's frosts in admirable condition. 


we have not seen a terminal 


bud, even, that is showing any signs of weak 


concludes that, ‘alter all, 


less,” and he 


Maine 1 proving one of the best fruit) grow 


whole Union, and ts findin 
g 


in the way as in any local- 
“Who, the ne he asks, ‘should 


in Capn- 
‘ 
alists and amateurs look away to the orange 


rroves ot Florida Pin reds a more certan 


suceess, and larger profits, from plauting or 


‘ 


t 
1 


V 


Who is the 


visitor in’ Florida, 


hards in Maine inere con 


ent to judge, a 


With a 


ouch ot orange fever, or a cool-headed = tar 


ner who knows from both « Xperience and a 


wide observation, just what he is talking 


about 


watering Parcels, especially 


| 


ri 
1 
f 
I 


Vv 


Some ot 


WATERING PLANTS. 


Generally speaking, we do not. re 
} , 
| | with 
per ko waferil 


much harm as good. Water 


ot or small sprinkler. Si 


aoes as 


yiten 

ng the surlace enc ourages the vrowth ol sur 
’ , 

I of those which run 


ace roots at t 


leeper in 


ie ¢ X pense 


dois ae 
hit SOL. uriace 


watering also 
, 

wakes the top of the ground, forming a crust 
which is very injurious to any growing crop. 


the market gardeners who have an 


over an area of 19,000 acres. 
drawn are as follows 


The 
Sulphuret of carbon gives 


conclusions 


twelve inches in depth, or when it is so argilaceous 
pervious. In the first case, the diffusion of the 
carburet is too rapid, in the second, too difficult. 
Further, all the vines should be treated from the 
first appearance of the disease, not separately, but 
collectively ; apply doses of 4 to { of an ounce per 
square yard, and never more. Make the injections 
between the vines, but never touching the latter, 
and close up well the holes; do not apply it when 
the sap is in its upwards or downwards movement. 
Manure suitably; the holes are not to be more 
than from six to eight inches deep. The same 
committee has established schools to teach how to 
graft vines, and purchases all fertilizers, &c., for 
vineyards, direct trom the manufacturer. 

Near Castres, (Tarn,) an eridemic has broken 
out among ducks, caused by their feeding on the 
leaves of the Globulos 
vernis. ‘The juice of this plant is very 


tilantus t, or Japanese 
burning, 
and produces inflammation of the digestive organs, 
ending in death. 


M. de Vilmorin was in the habit of raising wheat 


eee most robust ears. He found this plan de- 


fective: better to select from an entire plant, which 


presents the greatest regularity in point of growth, 


uniformity in stooling, and equality in height of 


stems. Thi sowings are essential 


Italian 


er in France. 


tu obtain these. 


rve grass has not 1 1a marked favorite 


Perhaps this is due to farmers 





not allowing it r into their rotations, al 
though it 
} Others say 


tholsture, 


ut to } 


watch the invasion of the phylloxera, has central- 
ized the reports of 276 sub-committees, operating | 
only good results when the arable soil is less than | 


as to become compact, or when the sub-soil is im- | 


— by selecting the best grains, ar 7 er from | 
Gilbert, in the Maine} ge fear tea -lagna 


organs. The presence of these acids in 

stomach has a stimulating effect which is 
special importance at this season of the year. A 
deticiency of a proper amount of stimulant action 
of the liver will cause the condition commonly 
known as “biliousness.” 


The acid contained in 


| fruits is a much better correction of this affection 


| than medicine. 


| Another advantage to be derived from the use of 


fruits during the summer months is in their large 
| percentage of water. By their libe the 
| bowels and pores of the skin are kept open, and 
| thus they are better able to perform their natural 
functions than when dry and heat-producing sub- 


use 


stances are used. We need the medicinal action of 
the pure fruit acids in our system, and also the 
cooling corrective influence of the watery portion 


which they contain. 
alwavs be given 
the 


in 
d not be eaten. Fruit 


Preference should to the soft, 
juicy, stoneless kinds of fruits; also skin ot 


certain fruits, if tough, shou 


should largely be substituted for pastry, certainly 
| during that portion of the year when it can be ob 
| tained fresh and ripe. As a 


also it is on the side of economy. 


matter of expense 
But it is very 
foolish to buy decayed or partially unripe fruit be 
t shoukl also 
and it 


before it is swallowed. 


} cause it can be obtained cheap. Frui 


should 


be eaten leisurely; never in a hurry, 


be thoroughly masticated 


| As regards to couking fruit before cating it, a word 


ir common fruits, 


ch they co 


With 
cooking destroys 


Phis 


Is In place. many ¢ 0 


tain 
ipid, ¢ 


rt 


has 
o make 
them pal 
perfect condition ther 
proper 


It additiona 


porportlo 1 


PROTICPTION TS 
TH 


ITs RELATION To 
FARMER, 


r? 


the | tice being extended alike to the farmer, the la-| gunq 
of 


out, and in future will demand that his 
beef, mutton and pork shall have a due pro- 
portion of lean and fat, whether steak, hop, 


joint or roast N.Y. Trilune 


borer, the artisan, equally with that extended to 

the manufacturer. Their true interests are 

lated. By this sign only can our country prosper. 
HW ashington, July 18, 1885. 


co-re- 


ei shin : FATAL PIG-RINGING. 


For The New England Farmer 
) 
r 


A LAND’S-END POULTRY YARD. - tet ,; 
1¢@ most remarkable epidemic which—as 


Lcretag member of the Swine ¢ mission—I met in 
the West, was called the ‘*snout diss 
Phe upper portion of the snout turned ip and 
grew to one side or 

while the under jaw grew naturally 
fect of this d the upper 
is that the teeth of the 
1 the poor hog « 


Small as the State of Rhode Island is, some parts 

ust 
of her territory are so remote, or so inaccessible by 
modern conveyance, that only the inhabitants and distorted 


Phe 


in 8e@- 


was otherwise 


occasional visitors know what merit they possess, et- 


picturesque or agricultural. stortion of jaw 


The town of Little Compton lies hard by the sea. two jaws 
The tide of the Atlantic 
and southern 
the 


their spray far inland. 


vere Cases, 


an annot masti- 
cate food. They can doa] » of it 
the first 
is gradually 


falls on the west- | Cannot meet, 
the 
storm in command, the waves send 


The 


miles, and 


rises and 
ern shores, and when wind is during 


7 the ¢ 


getting out « i ce 


, while the jaw 
it when it is 
lower 


right and stages « 


from Provi 
from Newport | * 


distance 
far twistec 
twelve. The visitor must leave the Old Colony there 
t } } and the he 


dence is thirty-two 
rain at Tiverton, or the Fall River boat at Bristo 
the 


lies on the northern end of 


Portsmouth 
Middle 


town the centre, and Newport the southern end 


Ferry in town of Portsmouth. 


swallow 


Khode Island, 


common 


’ Illino 8s, 1 
Leaving the ferry, the traveller crosses to Tiver : 


the 
the water, a fine view is afforded of the easter 
of the island of Rhode Island—as 
turesque as any region in New England. ~ It 
lands that the Newport jo 


t 


after he was let ou 


side County 


had been kno 
to ind avery 


ton on the mainland, and as highway skirts 


Slope 


ow 
fertile and pi nowhere els¢ 
was epide mi 


over these fair RCYS | severe ¢ 


starve tft 


demic, pr 


the tox, 


ury to ys and the 


The 
verton, 


great i 


community tox 


ally. From 1 
tle Compton, the di 
stage or carriage, 


travelled by 


must Ix 


» ths o 
Compton is not much nearer Prov month 


York, il 


town 


the time on the wi which i 
tion Make 


Ss Isola 
n which to rais 
their attention to ! 

not to 


coastw 


thief by lar 


n Rochester, N. Y.: 


we have ever seen. To begin 


il soil, rather clayey, is highly 


permanent sod, and then the 


indant, and the people use it 


again, lawn making and lawn 

een studied, and the art carried 
of pertec tion. 

he streets the private grounds 


listances have no tences whatever in 


the residences 


eet, or between individual owners, 


the front is 


broad space in 


a wide bel 


on the street side, so that the foot passenger 


has green grass on either side of him whet 


walking the streets. 


either on the line of 
' 
thrown 


en like a common or park, the green grass 


extending beyond the sidewalks 


Plenty of water and a| 


over it, in many cases, as often as ¢ 


nee a 


week, which, if the area be large, re quires a 


great amount ot labor, besides the lawn is at | 


its best only about three or four days of the 
seven. 


The truth is, I 


like every other business, is liable to be over- 


done, or carried to excess. 
a judicious 
a suitable number of shade trees 
ing plants and sh 
grass occasionally 


} hy 


yards clean, and the 
dressed with a good fertilizer, may 


home surroundings most emphatica V 


, | mower or patent sprinkler, and the 
’ 


| of grass once in three or four weeks will 


. | q (go . : 
sus use of the lawn mowers keep the | all the expense. 


constantly green and fresh looking. | 


too. have acquired habits of 


' rie, 


regarding their surroundings, and 


n think of emptying a mess | 


the parlor table or tloor, as 


tin cans, cast-off boots and 
waste clothing or paper into 
mso shamefully prevalent 
s. Rochester has grown into 
iturally, for many of her 
tizens get their living, and 
rtunes, by the cultivation 
rs, shrubs and garden plants 


xtensive scale. 


beautiful lawns around our | 


re would be more, if city 
abundant, and could be used 

To have a perfect lawn 
early 


a thorough preparation of the 


spring to late fall, re- 


second, a good sod made 
varieties of grass, and thirdly, 
ind frequent cuttings with a 
wer. Most attempts are fail- 
» work is not begun right. 
an opportunity the present 
good 
lhe 


ntroduced water through the 


deal ot observation in 


village where we reside, 


i sprinklers and lawn mowers 


m” in many yards, where 
impossible until the work of 
The effort 


e wrong end. It is working 


hegun over again. 
vantage to pour water upon a 
overed, at its best, with more 
and yet that is what many 
od lawn should have nearly 
ive, loamy soil, and if rest- 


ewhat retentive subsoil, all 


TO KILL WITCH GRASS. 


When witch grass, frificum repens, becomes 
| established in a shady orchard where the land 


straggling stone walls by the sides of open | 


fields, it is very diflicult to thoroughly cradi- 


| cate. It is propagated by seed, but 
| more by its creeping underground 


| root stocks, which are so and 


| sistent that they will 


strong 
sometimes 
| growing potato if one is found in their way. 
root stocks have joints at 


| The about every 


| . 
| can be made as there are joints upon the 


| stocks. In the 


| stocks are torn or broken, and drayged along 
! 


ordinary cultivation 


| under the barrow or cultivator to new locali- | 


ties, where they soon set up indepe ndent 
growth. 


Many who find their grounds overrun by 


& 


| this grass try to make the best of it, and 


| some even claim that it is a valuable grass. 

It is true that when grown in good land it 

makes a large arount of hay of good quality, 

and, as pasture feed, is equal to some of the 
1 


constant pasture feeding it seldom makes 


much show. It is a grass whose first appear- 
ance is somewhat misleading, as it has a broad 
green leaf, and grows rapidly so long as the 
but it runs ont, like most other 
grasses, upon poor, leanland. We look upon 
witch grass as an unmitigated nuisance in all 
fields, 
those whose grounds are clear from it to keep 
them Where it 
on a farm it may be partially subdued by re- 


soil is rich, 


cultivated gardens and and advise 


so. has become established 





en digging for a house cellar, | 
” ! 
all be removed and saved 
had again to put upon the 
grading is finished. Coarse 


ellar bottom, spread upon 


d a dwelling, is not con- 
ity growth of either grass or 
ese are the conditions often 
th village and farm houses. 

» very small, the surface should 
ly level, but if a consid- 

» brought into the lawn, let the 
« land be maintained as far | 


ind thus keep the best soil at 


r seeding, the cultivation 


ate p> 
We should prepare a lawn 


or the soil made too 


‘pare a mowing field, only a 
itivate and roll, or drag, un- 


seeds 


are sprouted and de- 
is possible to sprout and de- 


the ground is clean, sow at 


s as much seed as for an ordi- 
We hardly know what seed 
mnend, because it is so difficult to get 


is ¥ tel 
Vantec. (rood, clean, Rhode Island 


krass, which is a variety of red-top, 


be Our present ehoice, with nothing 
Kentu ky blue grass would be our sec- 
'e, and on account of its dark velvety 
give it first choice, but it has 

ol filling the ground with roots, and 
“sod bound” after a number of years. 
"Tis pretty, but objectionable be- 
its Creeping habit, becoming often a 
“iad = difficult to mow, and more dif- 
Mt to rake, 


know of. 


we would 


t 


} 
} 


Mass of VI 
None of the “lawn grasses” 


are preferable to the two we 
Some of them grow too much 


we 


* Named 


tuft 


its 


4 d © 
and bunches, and some are ill 
to our elim: i 
ur climate, though they might do 
‘ shaving is not to be done too 


adapted 
Well where th, 


losely, 

We } 
ave obta; : ‘ 

‘ave obtained our ideas of a lawn 

England, where the climate is 

avorable 


season 


large ly from 
lar More { 
all the 
here 


to a continuous green turf 
yates oe than it ever can be 
Winkler sl the almost constant use of 
along the banks hose who have travelled 
the Falls bige of the Niagara River, near 
is thecured | ve anada side, where the sun 
forevep risin Re the clouds of mist which are 
whe oe the plunging waters, can 

ine arg are favorable to a con- 
Weeks at 1 of green grass. But with 
of steady sunshine by day, 


the 


ey. 


ting 


4 time 


peated cropping with any crop that makes a 
dense shade. Fodder corn, cabbage and 
millet are all excellent for choking it out by 
their shade and greater luxuriance. 

Summer tilling for a few weeks in a season 
of excessive drought will greatly reduce it, 
But the 


very 


even if it is not entirely destroyed. 
must be 
Very deep ploughing, turning the 


cultivation frequent and 
thorough. 
sod deeply into the soil, will smother a large 
portion of it. Late ploughing in autumn, just 
before hard freezing, to expose the roots, will 
kill much of it. The root stocks will not 
bear much freezing when exposed to the air. 
In small gardens, repeated hoeings, taking 
special pains to cut off every green leaf as 
soon as it appears, will smother it in a single 
summer, for no plant can live long without 
leaves through which to breathe, and by which 
to digest plant food taken from the soil. 
We have thoroughly cleaned a garden of this 
grass by digging it over with a spading fork, 
and throwing all the root stocks out upon the 
surface to dry. A few days of sunny weather 
will make hay of them. Or they Le 
raked into heaps immediately and burned, or 
deeply buried where they will rot. A garden 
walk, that had become pretty well filled with 
this grass, has been thoroughly cleaned by re- 
not allowing a green leaf to 


may 


peated scraping, 
remain above ground more than a day or two. 
Such treatment weakens the roots, and they 
soon grow very feeble. There are no weeds 
that cannot be destroyed by judicious methods 
closely followed up, but we should learn the 
weak points of the enemy, and make our at- 
tacks as eflective as possible. Dead witch 
grass roots make a very good fertilizer for 
the soil, keeping it light and mellow, beside 
furnishing some plant food. Where it has 
become established on a farm it will be nec- 
essary to constantly reduce it as much as pos- 
sible, but where it has just been introduced it 
will pay to take considerable pains to eradi- 
cate it entirely before it gets the upper hand. 


FARMERS’ CLUB FIELD MEETING. 





The Franklin Farmers’ Club spent the 
afternoon of July 8, in visiting the farm of 
Mr. L. W. Daniels, whose excellent commu- 
nications over the signature of 1)., have oc- 
casionally appeared in the columns of the 
Farmer, during the past few months. Mr. 
Daniels has a large farm in the westerly part 
of Franklin, that has been somewhat neg- 





4nd |j 
wile dew at night, a beautiful lawn be- 


lected in years past, the lumbering business 


the lawn mowing business, 


Any farmer, by 
treatment of his grounds, setting 


and tlower- 


top- 
have oils 


cool 


cuttings 


is moist, or gets its roots entrenched under 


much 
stems or 
pt r- 


pierce a 


two inches, from which true roots and an up- 


| right stem start out, and as many new plants 


| 
ubs, and by keeping the | I 
1 


| Summer, and in times when flies annoy cattle | 


and attractive, even without either lawn | 


root | 


root | 


a necessary substitute for anything better. 


There is little doubt that 
! 


and as cows are usually 
kept, green tood will yield 


rily cut and cured, 


more milk than 


dry, though in the case of cattle that are ac- 








| 





other weli known grasses in quality, but under | 





customed to it we have been able to note 
little ditlerence, provided the dry 
} 


(,00d 


oft the best quality. 
clover, orchard grass, and June grass, all cut 
and given to contented cows that have 


water to drink, will 


early 


lenty of make as 
nilk as will ordinary pasture fed in the heat of 


We 


feeding 


as they usually do when at pasture. 


dry fodder on hand at all times, for 


in rainy weather, on Sundays if needed, and | 


at anv time when it is not convenient to give 


this 
the 


ed chietly upon new, dry 


summer keeping a cow that 
barn nearly all the time, and is 
hay, cut in June. 
She drinks much more water than if given with 
green food, 


of rich milk. 


she is hitched out for 


but gives a most satistactory yield 


Once in a week or ten days 


an hour or two, to get a 


bite of green grass, and to stir her joints 


jut she is always ready to go back to the | 


stable, which is cool, comfortable and free 


from troublesome flies. It is much less work 


to care for a cow by this method than to cut | 


green food for her 


t short distance to pasture. Then the ma- 


nure can all be saved and applied where it 


of most use, 


about among weeds 


wili be 


and bushes, and the 


pasture brook or spring. 
caining favor through the country 


} 7 } 
year by year, and is being adopted 


is surely 
in part by 


a vreat many cow owners. No more grain is 
required with dry fodder than with green, 


it protitable to 


than 


but most farmers would find 


feed cows more summer they 


do. 


the cows would keep in better condition. 


grain in 


Their milk yield would be greater, and 


FOR INSECTS. 


SOAP 


Whale oil soap has long been one of the 
standard agents for the destruction of insects 
of the garden, orchard and field. It is cer- 
tainly an effective agent, but is so disagree- 
able to use, and to have about one’s premises, 
that many have discarded its usé entirely. 
One reader of the Farwen, who formerly used 
it for destroying slugs upon his rose bushes, 
told us recently that he preferred the slugs to 
the odor of the soap Another, to whom we 
recommended its use as a wash tor destroying 
the aphis or plant louse, replied that we ought 
suggesting the 
Whale oil soap is 
sO disagreeable to handle that we can hardly 


blame the seedsmen for asking a round price 


to insult use of 


not him) by 


such a noisome substance. 


for it at retail. 
per pound in the catalogues, though in large 


It is quoted at fitteen cents 


quantities it can be bought tor about halt 
that price. (Good, strong, common bar soap 
for laundry use, can be bought by the box for 
from five to six cents per pound, and know- 
ing that any soap is more or less oflensive to 
most insects, and having an abundance of 
common bar soap on hand, we recently re- 
solved to give it a trial for clearing the slugs 
from rose bushes, and for the aphis on flow- 
ering plants, and the results are so satisfac- 
not 


tory that we have wondered why it has 


been more generally used. We took a pound 
bar and run it repeatedly across the face of a 
carpenter's jackplane till it was all reduced to 
Then it was put to soak in 
Cold 


thin shavings. 
about five gallons of water. water is 
as good as warm, but more time must be 
given. When thoroughly dissolved, 
will make four or five gallons of what ap- 


pears like pretty good solt soap, which will 


a pound 


need conside rable more water to dilute it be- 
fore it can be safely used upon tender folis 

We sprinkled all our rose bushes, just as the 
earliest buds were beginning to open, with 
suds that was so strong that the tender petals 
were slightly stained by it, but the foliage 
was not injured in the least, while the slugs, 
which had become very abundant, were entire- 
ly destroyed. Other bushes near by, and 
upon which no wash was used, had their leaves 
totally destroyed by the slug before the roses 
had done blooming. Another year we would 
sprinkle the bushes before any of the buds 
began to open, and doubt not that the bushes 
can be entirely cleared of the slugs by this 
simple, cheap and inoffensive method, and 
without injuring the bloom in the least. All 
the buds that had not begun to show the 
color before the soap was applied, came out } 
perfectly bright and free from stain or inju- 
ry. A copious sprinkling of the suds upon 
gillyflowers that were infested by plant live, 
cleaned them perfectly without the least in- 
jury to leaves or buds. Soap is of itself a 
good fertilizer for the soil, and when one 
learns, as one can by a little practice, how 
strong to make the suds for safe application, 
it can be used quite freely, while it is com- 
paratively inexpensive, and an entirely inof- 
tensive application for use in the garden or 


as todder is ordina- | 


but | 
fodder was | 


rowen, made trom | 
much | 


want | 


stove pipe in the soil, 


daily, or to drive her even | 


instead of being scattered | 


The soiling svstem | 





orchard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


command from. street 


that 


abundance of water at 


pipes, 
dens by the use of hose and sprinklers, is of 


} doubtful utility. 


water have foun watering gar- 


lew of us have the patience 
| to sprinkle water as slowly as it is delivered 


by the clouds. ‘e hurry it so much that the 
| surface is puddled 


unlike the 


ire ntle ram 


and put in a condition en- 


continued, 


| tirely 


action of a long 


Phen we water while the sun 


| shining, which is also contrary to nature’ 


| Ways. 
watering 
drain pipes if practic 


land crops. In 


the greatest benefit to the soi 
a small garden where one has a few plants 


that it is specially desirable to force into con- 


stant growth, water may be applied by sink 


flower pots, pieces of drain tile, or old 


into which water may 


be poured and allowed to settle into the 


lower strata of the soil without wetting the 


surface. Evaporation at the surface is thus 


prevented, and a little water will do as much 


good as a large quantity applied in the usual 
: 


way with a sprinkler. 





Correspondence. 


Fr r ]Corresy 


AGRICULTURE IN: FRANCE. 


fatter 


abundant 
al 

‘These 
ot continer 
in the bree 
[he 

lth 

tl 


aiscouraged Ue y Ing of mares Wil 


governme! 
th 
stallions. <A ) \ is ke,t on mares, 
no transmissible detects If sire 


a large head, 


that they have 


lam has straight sl 


iou 
etfort is made to minimise these p s by selec 


a parent which has neither of these tault Breed 


i 
ought to have deep and sloping shoul 


mares 
breeders who, in 
the 

} t 


is considered to be at the Oost of 


There are Cast 


animals, preter upright shoulder, 


mation 
of motion. Perhaps the truth lies between the 
Farmers are giving up the 
The 


veloped before being 


extremes. 


breeding from mares too young. 


might to be tully 
such can hardly be earlier 


stallion, and than tive 


Stallions seven vears old are considered 


youngest aye for breedin 


knitted, 


years. 
will 
the 
are not in tavor; 
but of 


d, foals are 


the oints 
thus be well formation of 
compact. Fat sta 


not of health, 


frame 
disease. It 


obesity is a sign 


iS only when thirty months ol now put 


to their first tarm work, as an amusement rather 


than a task, and gently treated. 


In feedir 


have too mu 


jorses generally, they ought never to 


h or too litth 


the 


must never 


be stinted when it growing stage, or employed 
ause, un- 
fol 


g on of tlesh or 


at work. They must never be over-fed, bec 
} 


like cattle, pigs, or sheep, they are 


putt 


not destined 


butcher Encourage the 


the 


r¢ 


muscle, but not of fat. Excessive 


Now a 


healthy 


mals or man, lethargy. certain 


amount of vigor is necessary to! lite and 


Phe 


and doing van work in Paris, are now in 


work. Percheron horses drawing the busses 


excellent 


as compared with tormer vears ; thes 


} ) 
condition, 


receive more maize, and their fodder is said to be 
chatted; they 
the but not 


periments are 


that which has taken 
Ex 


conducted to test the value of 


get less oats, 


fire, the strength, out of them. 
being 
rve bread in feeding draught horses, which is not 


an uncommon diet in Belgium and Germany. In 
Belgium, the farm 
buckwheat flour in water, and often a littl 
added. ‘The Flemish farmer 


horse in the 


horses receive white drink of 


rve or 


colza oil cake is 


seeks ever to have his best working 
condition. 

In Central Asia, the 
day and night, to be so warm 
muscle being all that i, wanted. 
water are reduced to an incredible minimum. 
lucern is replaced by cut straw and oats, by barley 

mutton For maladies 
diet, felt 


cuts, washing the 


lurkoman covers his horse 
melt its tat, 
and 


Its food 


as to 
Dry 


meal mixed with suet. 


change ot and applications 


bleedings, 
boiled in salt water, and for 
wound, and at night applying a poultice of horse 
dung mixed in warm water. In the morning, an- 
other careful washing and dusting ove with the 
ashes of burnt felt. In twenty-four hours cicatri- 
zation will ensue. Turkoman 
manes, owing to the covering « loths employed, or 
thev are cut down so that a top-knot only is left on 
the head. They have no bits, but a thin bridle ; 
whip nor spur is employed, the reins are 
na 


horses have no 


neither 
le{t loose; the horse can do 40 to 100 miles i 
day of 20 or 24 hours. 

Belgium is generally cited as the headquarters 
of crop-rotating. Putting no 
hard and fast rule can be fixed on the subject, 
each country is influenced by dissimilar circum- 
stances. The greater the variety of crops, the less 
the cultivator will be at the mercy of market fluctu- 
ations. Till and manure the soil efficiently, W hich, 
while ever producing, will at the same time be- 
Asparagus can not be grow - 
soi 


aside all theories, 


as 


come ameliorated. 
on the same ground after fifteen years, yet the 
is extremely rich for any other plant. The Heli- 
anthus will kill every strawberry plant for a large 
Why, we do not know. 
; but 
Is ot 


distance within its reach. 
The advantage of rotating crops is admitted, 
local circumstances ought to dictate the detai 
the rotation. Never allow two crops of the same 
kind to follow successively, fall back on a cleans- 
ing crop that permits the land to be weeded, and 





dispense with fallowing. 
The vigilance committee organized at Lyons, to 


Itmay truly be said 
made [wo cen 
cultivated; the rocks 


into artificial 


sand rich in 


stones were onverter 


soil by 
seaweed, sea 


The s 


a stimulant, 


| f 
| cations o anima 
iweed proved not only 


and mani | 
kept the 


and 
The sand prevented the cla 


compact al 





ng In extent trom one-half to ten acr 
th the 


Iwo men are 


The 


1 wi spade. 


lent to manage 


simultaneous 


ecourse to nursery 


ir crops are obtained trom the same plot. 
irlic and cabbage are also extreme 


artichokes of Roscot! 


dispauragus, ¢£ 
The 


ontains often 


raised ] ! 


one stem twenty-five 


undred fold, withi 
last fortv years, and the cultivation keeps pac 
the 


the tlag it ack 1 them me 


ind has risen in value three 


the 
with the times, as the conscripts, after servin 


period under 


and fresh exp 


leas 
hich thes juartere 
It is like ulture will be the earli 
e te 
) al 


it agri 


‘ ‘ h oprab » is becomir necessit 


f tt m the Contine two 
peat » 


| 
| 
| 


sninina 

nical ac 
ms of sc 
Added 


reventing fis 


matters d he decom pose 


n into assimil 
eration of potash 
t favors the process ot 
not so powerfully as in the sulphate 
ime acts contrarily 

and 


A mixture of lime 


many to be inimical, 


nanure 1 


xpels the ammonia 


But some remembering that azote exists in three 


states in manure, and in that primarily of assimi 


1, whos 


promotes, 


Again, lime 


formation lime 
not to be ignored. 
competent authorities, 


id assimilable Swiss s 


t shou 


lime must ever be ap 


If tarm vard manure 
adae lime ingredients are mixed 
apart som 
Normandy attest 


igent. In the | 


case of tired 
applied in small, and repeate 
M. Pollet an excellent compost, an 


pares 
ld of hay on natural meadow, 


r the 


Ivsis showed it 

best farm vard manure, ar 
him about 1} franc per cubic yard. In 
lan 
the 


first plays the leading part. 


superphosphate and sulphate of ammonii 


chiet fertilizers for grass lands, and where 


chloride 


strange, 


potassium if mixed with these, is injurious, bu 


relatively excellent when applied alone. 


In Germany, sugar beet after being 


allowed to lie three davs on the field. The leaves 


In fa 
bulb, and as the potash is popularly 


ding, are said to return their potash to the 
held to 
sugar, hence, the explanation wh 


ness 


duce the 


arine r 


For the 


MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH. 


New England Farmer. 


N, M. D. 


Fruit. 


plivsica 


We 


development 


approach the nearest to a perfect ] 
when we rely most upon those goods 
Certainly, in regard 
added to make 


From 


which nature provides for us. 
to fruits, nothing 
them either more palatable or nutritious. 


there need be 
the ripe, juicy strawberry in the spring, to the ros) 
ape of the fall, we have a con- 


various kinds of fruits, whict 


peach and purple gi 
stant succession of 
are among the most healthful of 
the most essential characteristics which 
fruit so during hot summer 
fruit is ripe, and eaten 


food substances 
One ot 
the 


make valuabk 


months is, its lightness. It 
while fresh, there is nothing about it as far as com 
position is concerned, that will disagree or disturb 
the most delicate and sensitive stomach. Of course 
this statement hold true if had 
eaten too much, or at the same time eaten heartily 
of substances which are known to be of a very dif- 
It is there- 


would not one 


ferent class of chemical constituents. 
fore important that fruit should always be eaten 
alone, or at least as a dessert to one of the lightest 
Too much stress can not be laid upon the 
importance of procuring fruit in its proper 
best condition. With domestic fruits this is more 
easily accomplished than with foreign, or those 


meals. 
and 


coming long distances from the South. 
Fruit culture should be encouraged, 
made more of a food than has been the custom in 
former years. Itis in the interest of the house- 
wife to use fruit largely during hot weather. 
Strawberries, blueberries, blackberries and rasp- 
berries each in their turn, should be found upon 
These, with a few slices of bread and 


and thus 


our tables. 
a glass of fresh milk, will make a most substantial 
and easily prepared meal. 

The chemistry of berries deserves a passing no- 
tice. One of the most important coustituents of 
this varieiy of fruit is certain kinds of acids, near- 
ly all of which are necessary to carry on the nat- 
ural process of digestion, and w hich are not al- 
ways supplied by the stomach and other digestive 


rotatio 


are celebrated ; 


1 to reap the advantages from the new Congo | 


All the gar- 


beds 
Leeks 


to thirty heads 


comp 
n | 
} have been pow 
oe} 
in their 


tl 


} own 
ir] 
} 
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lime mduces 


nitri- 


| stuffs 


| take other 


pulled, is | 


same 
imports three 
| other nati 
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marke ilways certain 
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| 
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sentence trom our 
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home mark 


| protection whi receiv 


tion of home market is ever 


more important than the direct protection, as 
to then rhe d 


ompetitors, and 2 inci al 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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portant as that is rect protection 


| keeps off al! estab- 
| ’ 
| for 1 reliable 


ishes for them 


market. Nov 


a certain, 


' 
| 
l 
I market 


1ome w it is in this home 
most of 


surplus pro- 


tl ii at 


where the 
The 
and what they sell abroad is as 


That is 


farmers s¢ 


proportion of what home 


ducts 
about 
to eight. 
tobacco, it is found that about 
surplus products 
home, and princiy our Faste iar tu 
rers. Now, it is 


and sustains our manufactures, 


tariff system that builds up 


our 


and itis the man- 


ufactures, mainly, that create the home 
the 
surplus products.’ 

A brief 


Your correspondent says that * 


which farmer sells about {2 pe 


} 


notice of two other points and I am done. 


luring the past few 


years, our farmers have made no } owing to 


fit 
rotits, 


Indian competition.” True, competition has re- 


duced the profits of our farmers, but as a matter 


of fact, a 
3ureau of Agriculture, the average price 


ording to the statistics of our National 
which the 
farmer received for his corn, wheat, oats and rye, 
respectively, from ‘79 to °S3, both inclusive, was 
higher than that of the previous five years. As to 
lowering the duties on machinery and farm imple- 
ments to benefit the farmers, it is an absurdity. 
Our farmers will not use foreign farm machinery 
and implements if received as a gift, our own, gen- 
erally, being so much superior. 

While favoring as low import duties as consistent 
with the needs and interest of all, especially those 
who are dependent upon their labor and skill in 





of protection that will insist upon equity and jus- 


ty minutes 
hatched by it 
About titty s 
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tor market The geese 
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t unusua 
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three 
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Selections, 


FAT AND LEAN BEEF. 


and | 
inning to consider the deman: 
that in bute 
more lean and less fat, 


It is pretty evident that feeders 
ers are begit 
the consumer, first-class 
meat there shall be 


in other words, a maximum of tallow s! 
give place toa 


The 
first-rate ripe 


lair proportion ot tender 
consumer who now buy 
beet, 
pays for three pounds of fat and bone 
pound of lean, and the tat being 
ittle else than soap grease, the portion avail 


uicy meat. 
oint ot mutton or pork, 
to one 
goou tor 
able for eating, costs him three prices. It is 
worth while, perhaps, to consider the changes 
which have taken place in the 

butchers’ meat within fifty years or so, and 


character o 


how fat has usurped the place of lean 

Then, if, when a steak or joint was bought, 
the butcher ventured to remove a portion of 
the fat, the buyer protested, 
of getting as much fat as possible, not only 
because it was scarce, but the 
fat of those days, when cooked, could be 
eaten with relish. But now the consumer in 
sists that the dealer shall give him as littl 
fat as possible, because he has more of it than 
he knows what to do with, since, when cook 
ed, it eaten. I 


desirous 


being 


more because 


cannot be The ditlerence be 
tween the quality of the fat of fifty years ago 
and that of the present consists in this, that 
formerly fat was made up of cell trssue, the 
result of the then system or manner of feed 
ing a class of animals in which the flesh and 
muscles were developed in a much larger pro 
portion than the fat and fatty tissues 

Now, the having beer 
radically changed on account of the 


system of feeding 
abun 
mal has been changed, too, in its physiologi 
cal make-up, and has become little more than 
an animated frame on which to hang a max 
imum of fat, with a minimum of lean. ‘Take 
the prize fat steer, for example, and note th 
six or seven inches of pure tat or tallow cov- 


ering his back and sides; note the champion | 


wether of the same class, with a blanket of 
four or five inches of suet over his shoulders, 
and look at the prize tat pig, smothered un- 
der six or seven inches of lard, and though 
each may weigh enormously for its age and 
race, the amount of eatable substance in the 
dressed carcass does not much exceed that ob 
tained from the carcass of an animal, in fair- 
ly good condition for slaughter, of half the 
weight. 

That is, the aim seems to have been to pro- 
duce fat only, with small regard to the in- 
crease of lean; and this because it appears to 
be understood that, if an animal is fed high 
for a long time the result will be fat out of 
all proportion to lean. But the fact is, some 
races or classes of cattle, sheep and hogs run 
to lean and others to fat, and, it having been 
proved that when corn is abundant and cheap, 
tallow and corresponding weight is put on 
cheaper than muscle or flesh, oat and 
races of the latter characteristics have been 


field or shop, I surely am in favor of that degree | chosen to multiply from in preference to the 


former. This the consumer appears to have 


dance and cheapness of corn, the entire ani- | 
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Vain Farm 7 


Tomaro Pants Most grow- 
tomato plants otf! the 
ground is a great advantage Stakes or trel- 
lises now used to a great extent to train 
them. <A com 

stakes of four ight, tying the 
plants to the stakes as they grow. ‘This is lit- 
tle or no improvement trom the old way of 
letting them lie on the ground. A much bet- 
ter plan is to set three branches of trees 
twiggy ones are best—in triangular form, with 
the tops spreading outward. As the plants 
grow, keep the shoots inside of the stakes by 
passing a string around them. There is no 
better way to get good, clean fruit from toma- 


TRAINING 
ers agree that keeping 


are 
on way is to train to single 


about feet im he 


£ 
toes. As everything generally has some dis- 
advantage connected with it, so this way of 
growing tomatoes is not perfect. When the 
plants are allowed to run over the ground 
they keep the soil cool and moist. It tollows 
that tying up to stakes produces the opposite 
effect, and the plants suffer the sooner from 
summer droughts. This can be easily reme- 














a= ma 


impudence to demand that the farmer, if he is 
not satisfied to have this sort of thing going 
on on his premises, day after day through the 
‘shooting season,” shall stick up a sign to that 
effect, and that even then he shall be obliged 
to prove actual damage done, before he can 


nulching around the plants with some- 
thing to break the sun’s rays. If nothing else 
‘s at hand, cornstalks answer admirably. To- 
matoes produce such a mass of foliage that 
they require much moisture, and it is surpris- 
ing how they thrive, when by mulching and 
other means the ground is never allowed to 
become too dry. 


Aety England farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 1 


died byt 


get satisfaction. 

A great deal of damage is done, in every 
section of the country, by sportsmen and 
Fences and walls are 





similar trespassers. 
broken down; gates are left open; wood- 
lands are set on fire; cattle and sheep at 
pasture are frightened or injured by careless 
or wilful sportsmen, and sometimes members 
of the farmer’s own family are prevented, by 
fear of these poaching gunners and their dogs, 


ISSO 


The breeding of woodchucks in the White 
Mountain State, or their importation from 
over the borders of Massachusetts or across 
t River, will no longer be a 


for the boys, the Legisla- 


from visiting some parts of their own premises. 
These are not imaginary evils; every one 
who has lived on a somewhat isolated farm, 


the Connecticu 


preintle Sasue) has experienced them. 

To be sure, all these acts of mischief or 
trespass are actionable at law if the perpe- 
trator can be found, and the offence proved 
against him. But how is this going to be 
Cities and towns are protected by 


ture having just repealed the bounty law. 


The twelfth annual convention ot the Na- 
tional Butter, Cheese and Egg Association 
will be held at Chicago, November 10th to 
1ith. As usual, there will be an exhibition 


ot drairy products, and a gold medal is offered 


done ? 
police, and by the closeness of the popula- 
tion, but the farmer cannot keep a watch over 


> ithe haat damanie of butter os : ele 
for the best sample of butter fifty acres of land, to see what individual per- 


son trespasses upon his property to his dam- 


The ited S s' Ce ISSO, 1s now , : A i 
Phe United Stat ensus of age, nor can the farming community police 


**not altogether reliable, so far as 


said to be their territory at public expense, as the in- 


manufacturing and industrial statistics are 


‘ ‘ habitants of the city can their more contract- 
a complaint which we believe has 


concerned,” ed borders. 
been made of every census that has ever been Still the damage is done, all the same, and 
the unlucky farmer bas to stand the loss. 
The community will not, and the ‘‘gentle- 


manly sportsmen” to whom as a body the 


taken. 


What has become of the hog cholera in 
Massachusetts? We hear nothing of it of 
We don’t wish it to be understood that 


mischict is chargeable, remonstrate indignant- 
late. ¥ ' ly against the passage of a law providing that 
we are sorry it has disappeared, but we really they shall be subject to a penalty of ten dol- 
lars if they choose to go tramping around 


over private property after the owner shall 


would like to know why, how, and where, it 
lat once, and ‘left nota wrack be- 
all, that it 
that 


has gone al 


Can it be possible after 


hind.” have done his best to protect himself by noti- 


7 "OS d the bee ne, or = 
was overestimated in the beginning, ¢ fying them to keep away. 


Laws for the protection of farmers’ property 


the whole business has been a mistake in 
es from trespass of any kind, always meet with 
ridicule and bitter opposition from a certain 
We have had some very 


Puck long ago proposed to get round the class of legislators. 


oleomargarine manufacturers by a law provid- conspicuous examples of the kind in the 
should be 


to color their product pink ; 


—— i ; : 
obliged, under a and General Court of Massachusetts 


during the session recently closed. 


ing that they Great 
heavy penalty, To some 
then it would have to be sold on its merits, | of our city representatives ‘Hay seed legisla- 


- 1 on a ‘i d ; , ‘ 
be so wild as to IM | tion” js the height of absurdity, and they can 





for no one would ever 

agine that the butter men would artificially | be relied upon every time to oppose it; but if 
tee ees ay meme le "he livel whee é 

color their goods to imitate oleo. The lively | the representatives of the farmers are wise, 





humorist’s suggestion has been taken serious- | y),ey will not be deterred from the protection 





t 


a law to precisely that effect is | of 
) 


| of those who have no valid arguments to op- 


| pose to them. 
| 


, , ’ > : — 
ly at last, and their own rivhts, by the ridicule or sneers 


d by the New Hampshire 


now being consider 
Legislature 
DECAY OF SMALL TOWNS. 


The State Census of Maasachusetts shows a 


According to the New York Tribune, Com- | 
missioner Colman acknowledges the | 


nT 


that 





Government seed distribution business is all | marked decrease of population in some of the 
wrong, but he ‘thas made up bis mind that} smaller towns during the past ten years. It 
Congress wanted to send oats and potatoes to | js a noticeable fact that the falling off in pop 
their relatives an onstituents, and he did | ylation is proportionately largest in the small- 
not propose to be the bull to butt this loco- | ost towns, where the business of the people is 
motive.” According to the same authority, | almost entirely agricultural. This does not 
a resolution condemn the distribution ot | prove, however, as some persons assume, that 
seeds, was opposed in the recent eee lthe agriculture ot the State 1s declining, 
=" lely One grou that es HAP ries tO! though it does show, unmistakably, that a 
<n vgltees Sane oF Seer PS pavecag, eg great change has come over agriculture, and 
they wanted an appropriation, & the resolu- | that agricultural communities, as such, are 
vineaonrity - = . a fy has got to! fading away In former years people lived 
itt this locomotive.” if the Commissioner | , i as i s 
much more largely upon the products of their 


the 


Phe 


all his own food, all 


farmer 


\pparentl the old policy ot 3 
‘ . a farms than they do now. 


; own 





Department was to get around the d ilty, re , 
“* | raised nearly his own 














rather than t hires oppose it: at least | ‘ ; : : 
; he i fuel, and a large part of his clothing mate- 
we shou oe st rom a report just made | ‘ em . 7 
? ; | rransportation was slow and difficult, 
the superintendent of the Department | q = 2 
: : : and for that reason confined to comparatively 
gardens, who has been testing the vegetative ee . 7 3 
. ‘ short distances. Exchanges of products were | 
ialities some ¢ he celebrated sorghum as Star hee 
: : small, and sales in market were fairly enough 
seed } t r this vear’s distribution, and og ‘ 
: ‘ to enable the farmer to raise money tor the 
finds that ‘‘about term per cent of it will] , 

; payment of taxes and some small necessary 
row ] set s ist as satisfactorv as “a a wl 
: ; . expenses. This was the case all over New 
good seed to the congressmen who wants to} p03). , > 

soe ; 5 “ hi England only a very few years ago, and is 
make himselt solid with his constituents, tor “y) rs i - 
a poetic ’ : °" | still the case in some localities now. 
the Granger feels just as much complimented “air . 
praca sabe I But during the past two generations, a 
by the attention shown him, and of course . 
reed Rie i Ts" | great change bas been going on, wrought by 
1 not hol t! great Man responsibi be- | | . . 
. ee : the cheap transportation of the coarser agri- 


“1% TO he seeds 1 | } . i 
I grow. The seedsmen | , tural products from the newer regions of 


lain of the competition of | the country, which has almost revolutionized 
the 


has of course been slower in the towns that 


nt worthiess, and the 


the 


er ¢ farming in older regions. This process 


» grumble is farmer. 


gun to kick, perhaps there | jaye been the most remote from railroads, or 


Iiay ve a i | that are situated in comparatively inaccessi- 


| ble places, but during the past decade it has 
GRANT. reached even there, and effects 


GENERAL , its are now 


ll the rid has eard of the deat . . . 
All the world has now heard of the death of | seen more plainly in such places than in those 


l of the 


ee al ee 
(reneral | S. Grant, which took place on | where the process of apparent decay 
hursd mornit uly ?ord wt the world | ° i 
Phursday morning, July 23rd, and the world | farming industry has been longer in progress. 
recognizes that in his death one of the few People are no longer content to live as their 


really great men ¢ (ay has passed |) tathers and grandfathers lived, even if it were 


{the present 





rtainly no man in America was s¢ . which it no longer is. The rise of 





ae possible 
well known to the world, no one in this age | } } ‘ 
lsc: d : eet His afe | Jarge manufacturing towns has established 
had achieved a mor bOlTY arti Tie I Dil quick markets in many parts of the State. 
rad el ner record ¢ r spar- aa a o,% ‘ 
man Tad s cleaner record transpal Towards these markets the ambitious farmers 


ra  ) 
nt character, than he who now lj4s dead after . 
CHS COARRCTED, "UAH HE WHO NON ‘ead alter | cravitate, from the remote and comparatively 


the many month pauent sullering and he- | isolated farms where they were brought up 
roi durance hicl rounded off hia | ‘ P . : 

roie endurance, which have rounded off his | to practice their business where they can not 
lite. and whit } > ge Wditar iW X ‘ ; ¢ 

life, and wh have served to recall and fix | only secure larger pecuniary returns, but 


forever in the minds of the American people, | where they can share in the advantages which 


he memory the great service he performed | jt js impossible to attain except in compara- 


for his country tively large communities. The old farms are 
t is DOss hl to ‘ d t } 4 y ‘ ls 0 H 1 
It is impossible to add to the words of lett to the old people, or are falling into the 


vl ] yur rou ll arts ) { : ps 
logy that trom ail parts ot hands of foreigners who are content to live a 


North 


above the 


our country, 
s ll as Sout} » bee red | ; : 

aswell a ith, have been uttered | narrower life than suits our young people. 
bier of the dead sold 


ler and states- | arming, near the cities and the great manu- 


Phere is nothing to be said that has} tacturing towns has become more intense, and 


The 


people has watched the course of 


man 


not been said already. whole American | more systematic. Several of the great farms, 
his fatal ill- | 
| 
| 


such as have been described in our columns 


ness, and waited almost breathlessly for each | within the past few years would have been 


news from his chamber for many | impossible twenty years, or even ten years 


item oi 


weeks, and now that the end has come, it is| ago. There are single farms in many Massa- 


with a feeling of reliet, rather than of sorrow, | chusetts towns, whose annual cash product 


nce has been received. 


| now is almost equal to the whole cash pro- 





that the sad intell 
i ceeds of all the farms in the same towns only 
It is by these that New 





ifestly unnecessary here to review 


The | 


circumstances of his life, since the breaking 


It is man 


General Grant's military or civil career. a few years ago. 


England agriculture is to be measured, for 


the war, are known to every one, and | they represent the style of farming that is 


out ol 


the verdict of his own countrymen and of the | growing every day to be more and more the 


world 


has been made up and recorded. | rule. 


Ilenceforth he belongs to History, and for all | = 
let aaa HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


name will stand on 


mg with these of Washington and | 


highest devel- | [fall Saturday were sweet peas, hollyhocks 


time 






The conspicuous beauties at Horticultural 


ords. al 


Lincoln, as an example of the 


Award tor Vegetables — Potatoes, 12 speci- 
mens, L. W. Weston, Hebron; second, Sam- 
uel Hartwell, sunrise ; third, L. W. Weston, 
sunrise. Marrow squashes, to J. Crosby. 
Sweet corn, C. N. Brackett, for Marblehead ; 
second, S. Hartwell, do.; third, George F. 
Stone, do. For Tomatoes, C. N. Brackett, 
for acme; second, George Ilill, for Emery. 
Gratuities, to C. W. Brackett, for collection ; 
to Josiah Crosby for white unions. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Harper & Bros., New York publish. 
Fiy Rops AND FLy TACKLE. 


their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. V 
lzmo, illustrated, pp. 364. 


Mr. Wells is an enthusiast on the angler’s art, of 
which he seems to know all the ins and outs, and 
has embodied the results of his skill and experi- 
ence in this handsome little volume, which tells all 
about fish-hooks, lines, leaders, rods, reels, flies 
and the like, in a practical way which will be of 
great use to the young fishermen, or even to the 
older votary of the “gentle craft.” To Mr. Wells, 
angling is not, as it was to Izaak Walton, “the con- 
rather the pur- 


Suggestions as to 
Vell 


templative man's recreation,” but 
suit of the young, vigorous, and atheletic man, 
who doesn’t mind long tramps and toilsome days, 
and camping out in the woods, and all the laborious 
business that passes fur sport now-a-days. The 
man who takes naturally to all these things, and 
really wants to learn to fish, would do well to read 
Mr. Wells, and leave Walton to bis contemplative 
elders, who angle only in imagination. For sale 
by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

Rep Giove. A novel. Illustrated by C. 
l2mo, pp. 246. 


AT Tit 
S. Reinhart. 
This is a charming little story already familiar 

to readers of Harper’s Magazine. ‘The scene is 

laid in Berne. The character sketching is given 

more prominence than the details of adventure. A 

beautiful, full-blown, rose-like widow finds a dan- 

gerous rival in a tresh, innocent young girl who 
comes from a convent to a glove store. Crattiness 
and policy fail in a match with virtue and straight- 
forwardness, and love-making follows the English 
course of /aisse-faire inthe end. The characters 
of the old Bobineau, the owner of the glove store, 
and of the brave Captain, who decides too late 
to become,a Benedict, are the clearest studies in 
character, and are typical of a certain phase of 

French life. Descriptions of provincial life, in 

which the inn is the central interest, are prettily ar- 

ranged bits among the prominent mosaic, but it 
cannot be said that the reader has much enlight- 
its environs. For sale by 


ment Berne and 


Cupples, Upham & Co. 


upon 


Diner FoR THE Sick. By Mrs. Mary E. Hendershon; 

l2mo, pp. 280. 

This is a carefully prepared and systematically 
arranged volume, treating of the values of foods, 
their application to special conditions of health and 
disease and the best methods of their preparation. 
The field covered by this book is somewhat outside 
handbooks of cookery, but 
not 


the range of ordinary 
its importance is well understood only by 


nurses and physicians but by most honsewives. 
Mrs. Henderson has treated the subject very prac- 
tically and sensibly, and her book should be wide- 
ly acceptable among all who have anything to do 
sick. For sale by Cupples, 


with the care of the 
Upham & Co. 





latest additions to Harper's Hanpy 
The Mad/ Past and Present, by 


James Darmstetter, professor in the col 


Among the 


SERIES, are 


ece of 


little vol 





France, a timely me explaining the origin 





and meaning of the Mussulman belief in 


ing of a Ma/ 


the com 


i}, or prophet, with sketches of sev 


eral of the impostors who, from time to time, have 
claimed the title. Je W dof lov , bv Count 


letters about 


It is said that the 


Vasili, is a series of gossips 


Paul 


London manners and people. 





tinally publi , Were scandalous, it 


letters, as o1 





not libelous, but certainly in their present form 
there is nothiug objectionable in’ them, and they 











may be considered indeed as rather flattering to 
English self compiacency than otherwise. por 
Cast is so named on account of the bero’s throwing 
a coin, and because it falls head upward goes to 
I 1am Hotel, London, where he makes the a 
quaintance of the heroine. It is a novel of Ameri- 
can lite, the scenes being laid upon the banks ot 
the Hudson, and has many good points. The plot 
turns upon the selfish jealousy of a mother who it 








son's choice of a wife, but lives 


terferes with her e, | 
pent of her action. A Hard K 


} 
ong enough to r 








by Charles Gibbon, is a “detective story” with an 
ingenious plot that might have been made some 
thing of ie author had not made it pertectly 
transparent to the reader at the very beginning, bv 





efforts at mystery, and then taken about 








his verv 

hree times as many pages as were in anv way 
necessary for telling the storv. 
MAGAZINES. 

St. Nicholas for August is full of pictures and 
reading that will delight the juveniles 





li 
The tirst story, illustrated by a beantifnl frontis- 


piece, tells how a little girl once made an artist's 
fortune. Helen Gray Cone sings about “A String 
of Birds’ Eggs’; Mrs. Gregory tells how some 


children among the Catskills went “Coasting in 


August”; Laura E. ; 
Pleasant Walk” in the fields, and Grace F. Penny- 





Richards takes us fo 


packer poetically interprets “What the Flowers 
Said.” Then Marv Hallock Foote gives us “A 
‘Constitutional’ on the Beach,” where we can 
watch the flight of “The Great Blue Heron” witl 


Celia Thaxter, make “A Water-museum” under 
the direction of G. E. Channing, or ge 
with *“The Brownies at the Seaside. 

The 
perhaps it is a fortunate thing for Mr. Roe’s picture 
lite that 


than working farmers. 


three serial stories are full of interest, but 


oft farm his readers are children rather 


The August issue of the Popular Science Monthly 


is a good average number. In the opening article 








opment ot American patriotism and courage, and pelargoniums. The display of the first 
named, especially those by Edwin Fewkes, 
A TRESPASS LAW IN NEW HAMP- was exceedingly pleasing in the delicacy o! 


SHIRE. | hues and odors, the groups presenting the 


the New Ilampshire | most exquisite shades of white, pink and pur- 


A bill is now before 


State Legislature, to prevent trespass by | ple Hollyhocks were also to be seen in 


their most attractive guises, both in the form 


sportsmen upon the private property of farm- 
owner or oc- | of cut blooms and on spikes, and were much 


It provides that when the 


ers. 


cupant of improved and inclosed land con- | admired for their fullness and richness of hues. 


spicuously posts on the same a notice that | The cut pelargoniums exhibited by E. Shep- 


shooting or trapping thereon is prohibited, if | ard and © M. Hovey were well developed 


a person thereafter willfully enters without | blooms. An interesting exhibit made by 


permission, and shoots or sets traps thereon, | Robert T. Swan was that of a wild cactus 


or for the purpose of shooting or trapping, | from Arizona. As the blossom lasts but for 


the owner or occupant may recover in an ac- | a single day it was noted with particular in- 


tion of trespass, a penalty of ten dollars in| terest. An attractive display of perennial 
phlox and phlox drummondii was also to be 
J. B. Moore made as 


usual a neat showing of cut roses. An array 


addition to any damages that may be sus- 
The shall be 
given by erecting and maintaining sign boards 
not less than two feet long and one foot wide, | of bright yellows and reds was shown by A. 
Ilixon in his dwarf nasturtiums and ver- 


tained thereby. said notice observed. President 


in at least two conspicuous places on the| A 
premises, and any person who breaks down, | benas. Jretty displays of wild flowers and 
e fined | herbaceous plants were made by Mrs. TP. D. 


notices, will | 
Richards, Andrew McLaren and others. ‘The 


defaces or injures said 
ten dollars. 

The proposed law, it is understood, has | collections of poppies by Edwin Fewkes were 
aroused the earnest opposition of ‘sporting also very agreeable to the eye. The follow- 
| ing were the prizes and gratuities awarded : 

Awards for Fruits — Raspberries, C. E. 
| Grant for Cuthbert; second, B. Judkins, do. 


men,” who have been before the Committees 
of the Legislature and argued vigorously 
against the bill. We must confess, however, 
that we can see absolutely no room for argu- | Currants, any red variety, Benj. G. Smith; 
ment on that side of the question. There | second Mrs. E. M. Gill; third, W. K. Wood. 
appears to be no reason in the nature of | Any white variety, Benj. Y. Smith, for Dana; 
things, and no principle of law, equity or | second to the same ; for transparent gooseber- 
| ries, any native variety, M. W. Chadborne ; 

second, B. Y. Smith, for Smith’s improved. 


which should take from the 
farmer the right absolutely to exclude from 
his premises any loafing stranger whatsoever, | Gratuities, to M. W. Chadbourne and to 
whether he be armed with a gun to shoot | Warren Iluestis for currants; to Warren 


birds, or with only a tin pail to pick huckle- | Fenno for gooseberaies ; and to C. E. Grant 


justice, away 


berries in. for raspberries. 
Awards for Flowers — Pelargoniums, EF. 


The only objection to the proposed law, | 
Per- 


that we can discover, is that the countryman, | Shepard & Son ; second, C. M. Hovey. 
in order to avail himself of its protection, is ennial Phloxes, E. Shepard; second, John 
obliged to plaster his premises with placards | B. Moore. Verbenas, 30 bottles, Adin A. 
warning the loafers to keep away. Why | Hixon, of Worcester; second, C. M. Hovey. 
should this provision be required? Let the | Sweet peas, Edwin Fewkes ; second, Mrs. E. 
countryman come into town and go prowling | M. Gill. Herbaceous Plants, A. McLaren; 
second Miss Sarah W. Story. Gratuities were 


around the back yards and climbing over 
Shepard for phlox, also for 


fences into the curtilage of a citizen, and he | awarded to E. 
will find himself called upon to interview a geraniums; to W. S. Ward, of Salem, for 
police justice, or get locked up as a suspicious | hollyhocks; to Edwin Fewkes for poppies ; 
character. But the same citizen will arm | John B. Moore, H. P. roses, A. A. Hixon 
himself with a double-barreled gun, and, ac- | for dwarf nasturtiums and for geraniums ; 
companied by a dog, will go out and prowl | Mrs. P. D. Richards for wild flowers, and to 
around this same countryman’s premises, and | Mrs. E. M. Gill and Miss 8S. W. Story for 


Professor E. L. Youmans publishes the Spencer- 
Harrison correspondence which led to a suppression, 
by order of Mr. Spencer, of Messrss. Appleton & 
Co.'s publication of his book entitled “The Nature 
and Reality of Religion: A Controversy between 
Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer.” And it 
connection with this, the editor has a few words to 


American 


say on the peculiar circumstances of 
publication, which have an important bearing on 
the read with 
interest Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s first article on 
“An Experiment in Primary Education. Mr. E. 
R. Leland has a thoughtful and suggestive paper 
on “The Future of National Banking.” An article 
on “The Mechanics of Hanging,” from the 
Lancet, treats the subject in a cold-blooded matter- 
of- fact that is 
though the subject is hardly one of po; 


present case. Educationalists will 


taken 


sort of way, loubtless scientific, 
ular science. 
James Sully has an admirable paper on “Genius 
There is a very interesting account 
of the 


papers of 


and Insanity.” 
on the “Building and 
United States,” and a number of other 
greater or less interest, dealing with subjects within 


Ornamental Stones 


the general scope of the magazine. 


PRECIOUS STONES IN NEW 
WALES 

The gems of New South Wales form a va- 

The 


diamonds, Oriental rubies, emeralds, topazes 


SOUTH 


ried collection. most prominent are 
and sapphires, the emerald and beryl, spinelle 
ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, zircon, chyso- 
lites, besides common and less valuable kinds, 
such as the false topaz, cairngorm and onyx. 
emeralds, and 


rubies, topazes 


Oriental 
sapphires, with the spinelle ruby, have been 
found in the neighborhood of Mudgee, at 
some places on the Cudgegong River, and on | 
the Meroo; small gems are also obtained | 
from New England. Very fine specimens of 
the emerald and beryl, are said to have been 
Kiandra. Other specimens, well 
come from the Northern por- 


found at 
verified, have 
The spinelle ruby | 


tions of the tin districts. 


has also been found, with very fine specimens 
of the Oriental sapphire and zircons, in the | 
Abercrombie Ranges. The sapphires are 
dark in color, some of them being beautifully | 
asteriated. The from this quarter 
possess a peculiarly rich color, between a 
light Port wine and a Ceylon ruby. 

Some beautiful specimens of the rare O-t 
ental emerald, the hardest stone known except | 
the diamond, have also been found on the 
The opal has been found 


zircons 


Cudgegong River. 
in several places amongst volcanic tufa in the | 
Abercrombie Ranges. ‘Thirty miles from | 
Carcoar, some very fine specimens of the no- 
ble opal have been procured. 
Diamonds have been discovered in 
widely separated localities, viz: the Cudge- 
gong River, near Mugee; Macquarie River, 
near Wellington; Hill End, Bingera, Cope’s 
Creek, Bathurst, Abercrombie and Shoalhav- 
They occur in the tertiary 
Liveridge 


several 


en River, ete. 
drifts and river gravels. Prof. 
states that at least 10,000 diamonds have 
been found; the largest weighed 16.2 grains, 
or about 5% carats. 


TEA BY THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 

A dispatch from St. Paul says the North- 
ern Pacific is hurrying all its spare freight 
cars to Tacoma, Washington Territory, in 
order to be able to handle the cargo of the 
bark Isabel on its arrival there. The Isabel 
is expected the first of next week. She is 
loaded with 2000 tons of tea, consigned to St. 
Paul, Chicago, and New York. The con- 
signors are Frazer & Co., the Northern Pa- 
cific agents at Yokohama. It is estimated 
that tea will load ten tons to the car, which 
will necessitate the use of two hundred cars. 








climb his fences, all day, and then have the cut flowers. 


These will be run in special air-brake trains 


of twenty cars each, making ten trains in all. 
The trains will be run through as special, and 
on atime card prepared especially for them. 
The time to be consumed will be something 
less than 175 hours. 

The rate made by the Northern Pacific for 
this special shipment, is $1.75 per hundred 
from Yokohama to New York. ‘This is much 
lower than the regular rate. The rate by 
steamer from Yokohama to New York, va- 
ries from three dollars to five dollars, accord- 
By sailing vessels the 
rate is about but it 
When the Northern Pacific entered the field, 
sailing rates dropped to $1.75. This isa 
lewer rate than was ever quoted at this season 
of the year. Though this is an exceedingly 
low rate, the revenue received by the vessel 


ing to the season. 
s2 2), 


$2.2 also varies. 


and railroad companies making the rail haul, 
will be sufficient to warrant them continuing, 
should competition make this regular rate 
necessary. 

This is the first tea shipment undertaken 
by the Northern Pacific, and if the experi- 
ment proves successful, and there is every in- 
dication that it will be, a regular line of  sail- 
ing vessels between ‘Tacoma and Yokohama 





will be established. 


HOW THE SEEDSMEN SEE IT. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
held at 
N. Y., in June last, not the least important 


| Seed ‘Trade Association, Rochester, 
of the subjects under discussion was that of 


the distribution of seeds by the Agricultural 


Department, which the members of the Trade | 


| then present seemed to think had been car- 


ried to a greater extent than was advisable, 


or than was just to the seed dealers. It is 
| certainly matter for serious question whether 
| the Department is acting wisely in distribud 
| ing common seeds to such an extent as  seri- 


| ously to interfere with an established and 
| necessary branch of business, like the trade 
in seeds. The position of leading seedsmen 


upon the subject may be understood trom the 


following extracts from the minutes of the 


meeting : 

This subject being under consideration, the 
President called upon James Vick, Esq., for 
his views, who replied as follows: 

‘| know very little about it; Ihave with 
me a little packa’e that I received last winter 
by mail. It is a collection of seeds from the 
Department. Ido not really know enough 
about the Department to know what their ob- 
ject is in distribuing seeds, whether they only 
intend to send out new things, or what the 
aim of the institution is. But the stuff that I 
received is a package of peas and beans, ete., 
of the most ordinary character. 1 know of a 
firm that sold a quantity of beans toa dealer, 
that he sold to the Government. at 
dollars per bushel, the same stock the firm 
were about throwing away, as they were con- 
sidered worthless. And I have heard of the 
European houses laughing many times at the 


about six 


they have made to our Government 
,ow to look backwards, while you 

talking about d . 
A) per ce nt. and | know some ot you wo ild 


sales 





were 


ities, some of vou were paying 


be willing to pay 100 per cent duty on your 
no doubt that we should make 
Son the duty per 
Ours is the only line of trade where the Gov 


seeds. | have 
money it was I]t) cent 
ernment is in competition with its citizens. — | 
think that what I have said here, 
enough to show the absurdity of the Ik part- 
I consider it anabsurd institution that 


Is, possibly, 


ment. 
Wastes a great amount of money 
Mr. Wood, of Richmond, Va., said 
‘TI think that have to 
with, is the Congressmen. This Department 
is, in reality, run for their I 


Dbeneht, bec 
they go through the country soliciting votes, 


contend 


what we 


aust 


and they req west of the De partine nt seeds tor 
distribution. Consequently it is really a 
bribe to gain a vote. And Ido not see how 





to expose the business except through th 
newspapers I know that last vear there was 
a large quant of white beet seed in my 


neighborhood, worth abo 

per bushel, which was sold to the Department 

tor two dollars per bushel.” 
Mr. Vick stated that there was 

one of the papers that the Government had 


if seventy-five cents 


a notice in 


contracted with a large canning establishment, 


for Its tomato seed, an article which no seeds- 
man would think of u 


Ising. 
Mr. Wood l 


(rovernment 


not think the 
the first to distribute any 
we, but took up anything 
to off r 





said that he d 
wits 
new varictyv ot 
that favored SCE 
Mr. Burpee, « lelphia, thought the 
Gaovernment ought to distribute 
among the different States, if it 
that his 
for bushels of suntlower 
which was not introduc 








its patronage 
was to do a 


house had 


seed business: 
ceived an order 
seed, Ing ; 
able production whi 

The President said he would like to 
if there was anyone present that could ofler 
a suggestion whereby this branch of the 


ernment from sending out 


could be 





free seeds: if not, there was not much use in 
discussing the subject. It is a great absard- 
itv, and comes im competition with evers 
secdsman in the country, an sa eat 


iry to the tras 

Mr. MeCulk eh, of Cimetnnati. said 
‘That the he istht ol gon 
compromise. | think in an 
try like this the Governm 
something for Agriculture. 
ol money to send out 
familiar with. But 
ment should annu; 





statesmanshy 
} 





ricuifural coun- 
ent 

) 
I think it a waste 





ought to lo 


such things as we are 
I do think th 


y spend some money on 


Crovern- 





rare and unusual things, coming from a Great 
distance, where, perhaps, you cannot go for 
them. For the reason that in a country that 
depends so largely upon Agriculture for its 


prosperity, there ought to be money supplied 
for the introduction and distribution of any 
seed or plant that can be successfully ' 
ted in this country. ‘ 
‘“*Now, if we go to the Government and re- 
port to them that their method is but 
that their principle is right, and 
them a better per 
plish something that would 
the trade and th 


cultiva- 


wrong, 


suggest to 








way, laps we might accom- 
mutually benefit 


¢ country.” 


CoTION Seep On “A curious fact 
about cotton seed oil.” says the Merican Fi 
nancier, **is that it does not enter into com 


name. It is mostly 
substitute tor other 
was 


merce under its own 
used as an adulterant or 
The reason of this is that, when it 
made it an 


upon to 


} 
OMS. 


¢ 


first produced in quantities which 


article of commerce, it was seized 


adulterate other products, and the fact that 
. . aii 

the oil was of itself an excellent and valuable 
lost sight ot This is un- 


article, was quite 
fortunate. for cotton seed oil shoul 
as it deserves to be, on its merits 
oil, so-called, im- 
Mexico and the 

Ninety-five per 


seed oil in 


1 be sold, 


Searcely 





five per cent of the olive 
ported from France imto 
United States, is genuine. 
cent is adulterated with cotton 
quantities ranging from sixty to eighty-five 
per cent The writer has himself seen at the 
levees at New Orleans, large iron steamships 
loading with cotton seed oil for France, and 
in New Orleans it is an open secret that this 
oil is destined soon to return, neatly bottled, 
with a label warranting it to be ‘pure olive 
on.” 


“a . Stricture of the urethra, however invet- 
erate or complicated trom previous bad treatment, 
speedily and permanently cured by our new and 
improved methods Pamphlet, references and 
terms sent for two three-cent stamps. World's 
Dispensary Medical Association, 665 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Scorcu shepherd dogs are now employed at the 
Cape of Hope in herding ostriches, a work 


which they perform with great sagacity. 


Good 


Or the left by a New York man for 
the establisliiment of a college of music, it is said 
that but $2000 remains, the rest having been con- 
sumed in litigation. 


S2,000,000 





Miscellancous Items. 


te The Arkansas cotton crop promises 
more than an ordinary yield. 


te The forest 


causing a great deal of damage. 


fires in New Jersey are 


te Official figures show that Washington | 
kas been the hottest city in the country during 
the recent hot spell. 

te The whiskey ring is seeking to obtain a | 
further extension of the bonded warehouse 
period of taxation on their importations. 

te There was a heavy tempest at Martha’s 
Vineyard last Saturday evening and on Sun- | 
day afternoon. 

te Lillienthal’s tobacco fac’ory in New 
York city was damaged to the extent of 
$250,000 by fire last Friday night. 


te The first bale of new cotton of the 
resent season's growth, came into Houston, 
fee. last week. It weighed 700 pounds, 
and sold at auction for $100. 

Economy 18 WeaLtH.—No woman really 
ractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
dyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to use - 
Wells. Richardson & Co., Burlington. 

te A report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury states that one-third of the pro forma in- | 
voices taken out at the port of New York last | 
year were fraudulent. 


te The Anglo-American Cable Company | 
reports a decrease in traflic receipts of £92,- | 
730, owing to the competition of the Commer- | 
cial Cable. 


the year ending ay 1, ISS, not a single 
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pound was carried by a steamer flying the ° = maine— 
American flag. Beeswax. White rags, # 4 Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
“f Yellow, ¥ B. .26 @. 28 [Colored do. ¥ th 1)4 Ms . 
te The largest gun in the world for throw | White, #@&® ..40 @ 55 oo d ne — lg ; x We 

: | uste wer » bi i cS + owe F ( 

ing dynamite projectiles has just been com- Coal. Manille : “8 t . . ‘ 

pleted ina Jersey City machine shop. ‘The | Cannel, # ton 1000 @16 00 | Soft wool rag» & o 4 HA. W How Hampshire— 

barrel of the gun is 60 feet long, with a bore ee Py y, | Uidcarpets, &< . a. 3, Ag Ra it > , rs 

‘ etal ° 50 @ 525 auste woolens, Bm |} . > 75 { 
of eight inches, and is brass lined throughout. cargo, 7. 425 @ 455 ~ 3 bi. B. Adie 
: , thoes & ee 
With its ponderous frame and carriages, the Coffee. — eaaemeg: “tee Paieineratgy 
» ; ruce ows ee 6 rs * = 
great weapon weighs 43 tons. Compressed | Mocha, ¥® © 1714 19 | Refined as afl mee ; 
‘ ly “| see s P 
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the projectile contains 1S) pounds of dyna-| Rio, ......8 @. 1 Napt carmel 3 . Brick “ . 
mite. Cotton. | _ ; Vermont— 
{ nd. Guif.| Produce. ' . 
te A box was shipped by express from | o-ainary “st 5. yt API lL. .2004@ F Stons - 
: I p inary,.. 4. I ts 
Black River Falls to Chicago last Saturday | Middling, .. lig 1 alice : 4 G bt 
night. ‘The messenger became suspicious of Fuir, -e ell gol eval ie eae. ae ~ ‘ ) 
“ee . " . ‘) & t 4 a) \ j 
the contents and the box was opened, and in- Domestics. Butter, # tt 1 : 
id } ‘ ° . ] Sheetings and Shirtings Creameries ' 
side was found a man armed with a revolver " r - a > ( I i ( 
‘ . i : { l1are ) ai Heavy44...744 5 prm Vt.&N.Y.1 4 l ‘ j it ? 4 

a billy, a razor, a bottle of chloroform, and a Medium 44. .6)4. 7 fair to good ; 4 +r 
| bunch of cord. I'wo more persons, supposed | Drills, brown . . 444 y | com non .. ‘ 

to be confederates, were arrested. It is sup- | Print cloths a. : ran meg 4 y surg | 

: ° } _ | Cotton Flannels 7 4 li wake a FE Piper & 1 j 
posed that they had planned to rob the mail | Prints, fancy ..5 @. ¢ i | Be ns, ¥ bust ; & | din . 
and ¢ xpress car. Fish. | Ye a Coe wo ‘ f. 4 

é : . | Cod, # qtl Meal rly F.s. 1 
te Rear Admiral English, U. S. N., who Georges . .300 @ - “rr 1 W 6 ‘ 
’ ‘ . 9 ri : , , ‘ ‘ ne r 

has made investigation as to the advisability or — Ci +e Che t th + ¢ 

ot establishing a commercial post at the mouth N. Foundl’d .. a pr ict it. 

of the Congo River, re ports that such a pro- | Hake «6. «1 4 sn ‘ N. I P 

ceeding would not be advisable. Tle declares —— - hggs, # d Mi 

. . a Olle , > ? 

that the wealth of the ¢ ongo valley has been | Mackerel ee ,¥ 5 j 

immensely exaggerated, and that it would be = 1,% I 

a very unprofitable country for any American Ne > " Sw M.¢ pe j 

to make his home or to embark It et Alewives 4 OA Poult ’ th 4 

mak hom r te ibark mm any busi 4 Pickles, ¢ Massachusetts— 
hess enterprise hs) W 913 OC ure ..&. 8 a chia 1 } 
medium .. S eee 
te Col. Wilham E. Barrows, of Williman- . i fine. ... lt i New York— 

tic, Ct., and Dr. Langdon ¢ Duncan, of bt 4 30 Vin, sine dh Me i i ‘ r 

: ; inegar, ¥ gal 1 25 | 
Washington, bave been appointed — spe Flour and Meal. si ’ G. WoW 
commissioners to visit the several centres of 75 Provisions. “4 

al it f | . 
South America to secure governmental ex : . = a 1. M 
hibits for the North, Central and South Amer- eat” 6 Ww x ~ 
tnexposition to be xhibited at New Orleans toller Flour Wa | Plate ( 4 he 
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| : ast, a ] | al Michis il +7 ; Western— 
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I I : . | Rye Flour . .4#¢0 @ 4 Lar 7s 
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l 1 ¥ ‘ lel ] we - 
1 i i woman, ; vi kent) been 1 Salt —¥ i : Wot 
were Tound a sack, floating in ( Tu t il Se 

Charles River, on hursday. Phe next day, IE I g115 Canada 
another sack, containing other portions of the ‘ OUR, 32 a 

body was discovered, and on Sunday the re- 2 Seed. ! 

maining parts were picked up near the Kast ~, Corrected ¢ t I Z ‘ 

Boston terry. As yet the remains have not ‘ - ; ; 

. 7. " Fae : ed } 

been certainly identified, nor has any trust- yer 3 “ Du bsg 

worthy clue been found as to where or by Loose Muse 2 S “ 

} ‘ } ’ Grain. Gra - 7 
whom she was murdered. - 
Corn, # 56 bs— . — e 
° ’ Ye v es 4 > 
te The raisin makers of Ca ifornia are an- a. 4 A she oom Sie 

ticipating a good year and handsome profits. No. 2 mixed 4 i . ~/ B~ i - 

The markets have been cleared of last year’s Ungraded . .93 g. 3 3 4 NLM 

< Vee : oa a Steamer . i@ VN 

stock, the product is better appreciated in | 6a. 4 4 i i. 8 

Eastern markets, and owing to the prevalence a lt | _ &o~ ul 

of cholera the raisin district of Spain the : -- y», | Buckwhe Pe 

imports are likely to be much less than usual. | si ,# ton 1) 00 a Fr wl 2 

Phe Alta California says it will need bu | Fene Feed , . 1500 git 00 | Ve) ® ’ : 

¢ : : aa ae a ears Middlings . 700 gis 00 || a . 

‘ w l Os] ( syvea s to set the raisin DusIness Cotton Seed Meal jon : 2 z 4 4 . 
firmly on its feet, and then all the raisins con- Pent ices Ot womens Degas 4 : N x 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, Honey: : 
Norther! 

Inside of Faneu | Hall Market. Box, * &® . 6 @ : 3 ‘ “ - 

; s ined, @ it 3 2 "OW eee 4 : Eng 
WEDNESDAY, Jt 1, 1885. Hops. ah , : 
Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwak aes 5 . k 

§ l ? ut o tUSSELI ys. 17 Pa eee 22 Tatlow. 

5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. Rt LL, Ne Leather. : s ATT AT UNION Y KET 
Poultry and Game; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 35 & 40, Bee B.A - adielie * ‘ 

Sole 4 t rr t — 0 

Pork, Lard and Hams; Crosny, Bros. & Co., Nos Comm i. 2 7 ° s DW bs at 8 
57 & 5%, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & Oak q Teas - 

Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegeta SHATTUCK a sc & OY i hats ’ ‘ " A, | 

en ° u l t » I ’ 

& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RicHAKDSON & Oak al 5 * | lmperial 3.4 - 

Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts Ci 5 tt i . 

’ ’ i a ie a Young H sa x 
Butter, Cheese and Pggs- 60 a@. 8d 1H 1 Ski wa uM n 
Butter, # Cheese, ¥b. .12 3. ! 120 @ 200 | Sor as 3 1 1S. Hi 
Lump, «2 @. 50 Brie Je igen _ Lime. on . Ss. H 
a grie,each, « « - GBs apan 4 i 
Creamery, « s i» 
Prime ‘ 0d Neufchatel, ea. @ » | Rockland,® csh a Apectescal : : 
zd quality, na. Eggs, #doz..!/s : Lumber. Petinces. . j 100 
common, 3 —s +o se Pine, clear . 2 Of Conn. & Mass. Wrapper x Ald y he 
‘ruits and Berries. CoarseN v ~ ‘ mon : ; - mee 
0a ) Lemons, # doz 20 4. Refuse . ~ oo Medium , 3 

pples oa cf “> > Shipping b’ds 16 00 qls 0 k 
Black ! 5 Oranges, ¥ doz 4 ¢. » Spru r Hu E. FLA t 
Blueberries, qt 10 8. 15 | Binesppes em 90 5. 25 Nos. 1&2, 1200 1300] Scconae .. 68 i a yao ; ; 
eee ee it A. 15 Ue ek Bt r Refuse . . 1000 gil Fillers .. . . * sat g 
Curral ji - | Hemlock boards Hav 5 ene 9 aad 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. Nos.1& 2.1000 a1225 |p war Choi ’ . 4 WESTERN CATTLE 
Almond .20 @. 30 | Prunes, # hh . .8 @. 20 Refus tl ail ca Good Westert Fe PRICES ® CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Y sa 12 | Peaches, # b .30 @. 35 | Flooring be ds Com'n & med. & @ 1¢ : 
. a. Ww Waqtcan.. .20 a. 35 Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 giv bales sss 86 ; «| tre #6 6 ) | Light to fuir@ P 
.18 a. 20 | Raisins, lay’s#h16 a. 30 : Refuse » - 2000 2200 |rravuna ss. 75 @ G i toprime 57 s ee a sa % 7 
~10 a. 1 Valencias, # 10 a. 16 Clapbo irds a. oe , A few pre! ns 1 
15 a. 30 |Shagbarks, #qt1l0 @. 12 Extra pine 40 0 “ 

.15 q@. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 Sap do. . . : Wood and Bark. 

+ .10q. 15 Naples, ... gq. 20 Spru . aa » | Retai s core ein Vat peneggh scima i... stot 

Pecans, ». «+ +14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts, B10 @. 12 Lathe es a Bark. hemlock10 0 ‘ rt owne 

aths 0 gr Wood, hard , Poy : 
Vegetables. “eg ie > * vit i gt i 0 

’ Ke ; v pk , Molasses. . a de. t ‘ t market w 

Jeans, ¥ » -50 @. 62 rreen -MWa. 1. Wholesale prices ¢ t . : 

Str ¢ : 225 a. 30 | Potatoes, new, pk g@. 35 | New Orleans . 40 @. Bark... . 60 rk “Sash apn anes toa’ . 
Beets, pk . . a 0 ® bushel. .100 @ 1275 | Barbadoes , 1 tha Wood, hard .475 a 5 : es a iain ieuiak ta 
Cabbage a . ¥’ bbl .. .275 g 3 ul Cilentucgo oe ASG < Soft $50 a 5 O bape Pp a re 
Carrots, b «. Con, sweet, # 4 | PortoRico . 22 @. 42 w ' ; P bance . 
Caulitlowers,ea 25 @ 30 | Sage and Thyme Nails. . oot. i, ' ers a pretty 
Cucumbers,ea .l a. 2] @beh...-. @. 6 10d to 60d O sO Bt i Pennsylvani ‘x . 1 , Gla . , ¥3..f 
bgg Plants,ea. 20 a. 80 |Squashes | ¥ 100 the 3 Picklock . ‘ oN ing 7 
Green Corn, dz 25 34 Marrow, # tb . @. 4 | ou ChoiceXX.. t 
Lettuce, # head. @. Summer,ea .64,. 8 ° Fine X oes 1 } 

Onions, pk . + a. 53 | Tomatoes, # qt 20 a. 2 Linseed, Am. .45 @. 4 Mediun SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 

Peas, split, @ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,bch ..6 @. & | Crude sperm .&5 a. Coarse . J s 1 Wost $557 ea 

I . i | Do. whale, .55 a. 5S ;Mich., N. Y. & Vermor ¢ Eu 

Meats--Fresh. | Refined do. . ¢ a5 Extra and XX t ’ I 

Beef, ¥ th Mutton— | Sperm, winter 100 @ 1 Fine. ....27 @. 2 . ttle bs at @ °179 do a 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 legs, # th 10 a | Do. bleached! 7 108 Medium. . ia 4 th e s the at 2 6 doe my 
Round do.. .15 @. 20 fore qr, # tb S aq. 10 | Lard, West. Ex 54 @. St Common ..2% 4 24 ‘ ‘ 1) Ibs at 85 80: & do av 0 ths at 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 chops, # th. .17 @. 20 Nos.1&2. .47 @. 50 |Other Western Farrell & Mel , 

Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, # th— Extra Boston 60 @. 63 | FineandX .26 4 » : 

Soup pieces. .6@. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @ . 80 Medium... @. 3 MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE, 

Laver ..cc «cet @. Bet. OCB. -.2237@. 9D _ Common ., .@Wa@ 4 ons ' : 

Haslet, sheepea 6 @. 8 Tallow,#%h ..7@. 8 | old cone es Rage, I oy Pulledextra g S = vane 

Lamb— Veal, hind qr th 17 q@. 20 = WOOtEty ee | Superfine . .20 @. 33 Prices ¢ atthe Working Oxen # pair from 
hind qr, #.13 @. 16 | foreqr....10@. 15 | OldCopper,¥& 8 @. 1) No.1 «1.12 @. 1 Wto ¥ 1175; milch cows and calves from $25 
fore qr.# th 10 q@. 12 loins, .. +16 @. 2% Brass,# th. . 6 @. 7) Combing fleece 24 @. 34 t 0 to $50; farrow cows $14 to $30; year 

Lard, leaf, # b 7 @ 8 Sweetbreads, 30 g@. 50 Le ad, # tb 4 a. 35 Fine delaine 30 a. 31 i 2 to $20; t ears-old $14 to $30; three-years 
Mad «est Os © de ig —_ ° ee an Oe ol to @4z. Vealcalves 2haée ¥ i. Fancy milch 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. Sec’plron,cwt. 75 @. 80 |Cana ia | tlled * 1 a $5 - : : 

Pork, hams, # th12 @. 14 Smoked, ea .&7 @ 100 Do. light, ewt.50 q@. do. combing . 31 @. 32 ‘ , Het bit, 0 9Ot rr ee ims. Gales ot 7 cal 
Bacon, # th .12 @. 14 | Sheep do. # dz @. 50 Cast Iron. ewt. 50 @. 55 ICape Good Hope26 q@. 29 + . : ar be ~ ‘ n \ We er 
Shoulders, 10 @. 12 | Pigs’ feet, # th . @. 8 ~ or omy dices : mo 8 
Salt, # th .9 @. 12 |Sausage,# th .10 a. 15 Res Ks.—1 favorable ‘ I x 

Beef, corned,¥ th 9 @. 12 Bologna, # h 12 q@. 15 roted continur here t iy I ned sale Brig 
Smoked, #t. 20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥ 66 8 @- 12 | provemes or on teat? a Ww ) A. N. Mor eceive 

Tongues, #% .13 @. 1 | . S . i i il & ¢ cep, D 

/ | branches 1 re is how l vr f she 4 ite na f 
Poultry and Game. een ; {i ng, and n ; ik w ‘ ‘ working oxen a irk 
| Chickens, #% . 25 @ 30 , Pigeons, ¥ doz2 50 @ 3 00 as he Night ae ~ \ ‘ 4 it 

Spring, # th .35 a. 50 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 1 00 a : : re ths, at $5 60; Is v i417 ft i s uy 
Ducks, choice, 20 q@. 25 | Pigs,sck’g,ea 150 q@ 300 I , . £ popula weit ! t #t s ‘ n i 
Fowls, # -20 q@. 2% | Turkeys,— I ed. bs, at 85.80, by A. N. M 7 Sale f 
Geese, #@ th ..15 @. 20 choice, # th 2% @. 30 ‘ #45 each ul eA 4 te 

Green, # h .18 @. 2 Cc ntinues in erate demand and 4 a | ¢ . , byJ. SS. ~ f* mi 

ric stained he compa ri ws ft Breck & W Sales o 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. ind price unchange Cotter »ws from #25465 per head, by A ch & Jol 

Cod, dry, # H. .8 @. 10 Salt, @ kit .350 @ 450 — ons are limited. Cott gl t = f{ milch cows from $415455 per head 

| Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 60 |Lobster,yB... @. 10 | Speculative movements have been gt ‘ l ilch cows for $50 ea 

Green turtle, # % @. 25 |Oysters—Com.stew voues ag - Phere has been a bette ut $35 each, and 1 at 

Halibut,smkd,¥ th @. 17 | #gall ...120 @ 140 | mand for both Cotton and Woolen 2 at B57 50 ea at 
Fins, # hb ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd 20 q@. 25 prospects for the full trade are very fat $50 each; Ll at $45, 1 

Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Sftshlcrabs,dz100 a 125 rhe market for all kinds of fish is cows for $40 ea 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— mackerel are out of the market, anc vear-old heifer at $38 

Mackerel— 2 repay * 124 new are said to be the lowest ever miich ws, at B40 ¢ h 
Salt,each ... @. 8 ket Phe flour market continues dull, y J. Carre Sales of 

2 be cessions are nade in prices to eflec gers at 245 ul 
Fish--Fresh. market is quiet, and prices are barely 
S : } 
Bass, Wt... 15 @. 20 | Haddock, #t&. . @. 6 | iM belt demand with a weaker tone; 1 Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—Spe¢ 
| Bluefish, # th .. @. 12 | Halibut, @& .124@. 15 | Suill lots at steady prices; burley is entire - mere freely ob Teveier Gor tk 

Cod, WB .-.cee @ 8 Chicken, th .. @. 17 shorts ans! feed are in fair demand at a ude The market is no at ong ; 
pickled, ¥ ih. . @. 8 |Mackerel,ea ..8 @. 15 | Prices. There is no sale for hops. The | +pringer for #195; 3 new milch, th 
tongues,#th.. @. 15 Spanish, th  @.@ is firm, and the glitly NG Son 4 new milch ¢ we were - i 
cheeks, #@ th .. @. 10 | Pickerel, ¥% 12 @ 15 Leather is rather t at $40, by Flint & Blanchard; 1 new 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 'Salmon, b. 20 a ) taking hold more by B. Evans; 2 milch cows at ¢ 

Cusk,#m.... @. 8 Swordfish,h® .. a@. 15 shaded. There is ‘ s « by W. Ricker 10 new milcl 

Eels, # th... @.12 Perch,@doz .. 4.15 | &™ lumber, on on ‘ ” 5 lo at $45 per hea i; 5 at #4 
Flounders,ea .. @ 6  Trout,salmon,#t% @. 17 Molnsees 1 r 4" > aienan r yy te ~e each; 4 new milch cows at $152 50 the lot ; 
Frog’s legs, doz. @. 50! Brook,# th .50 @. 75 | Nominal il is in fuir demand and steady; ; 

E B r : ’ Se. 6 lard oil is and unchanged; sperm and whale oils VEAL CALVES The best grades of extra qualit 
_ —_—_—— = are rather more active and firm; retined gra f pe from 54 to 6c, a good demand. Ten fine calves at fe, 
troleum are in moderate request at stead res 145 the, by J. r: 1 She, 

BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Pork is quiet with no material change in pric bee J. E. Engrem; 35 g 200 ths | 

— - is in steady demand and unchanged; lard is quiet at 2hc, by Combs & I av 140 

; WEDNESDAY, July 29, 1885 smoked hams firm and scarce, Kaw sugars have de tbs at She, by Libby & Son 

There is a fair amount of business, and supplies are clined a shade, and transactions have been larger than STORE Pics AND FAT HoGs.—The arrivals of store 
large in all departments. Prices generally are weak- | fOr Some wee ks past; all grades of retined are steady | pigs are light, and but few required. Fat hogs are | 

er, both for dairy and farm products. and without change There is very little doing in | fairly firm and in demand; no change in rates from 

¢ teas, but active movements will begin with the arrival | last week 

Butter.— Receipts of the week, 18,751 pkgs and 1874 of new crop now almost daily expected, LIVE POULTRY Spring chickens are increasing 
bxs. Stocks are accumulating somewhat faster than rhe best figures offered 18a@20c, and next week only 
they can oy at the present demand, and the mar at ae ISc: mixe d lots of fowl, &e., :2¢ 4 Supply 3000 ths. — 
ket is weak for all grades. Dniry lots are most af- Isc; » &e., 12 § ) 

| 3 : ” 

| fected, as they are not so desirable to store, and so PRODUCE MARKETS. NORTHERN SHEEP. 

| they have to be worked off at low figures. We quote New Yerk, July 28.—Cotton is steady; uplands or - i, 2ladic | 
| choice fresh made Western creamery at 17419c; best | dinary at 9c@9jc; do middling 9 15-16ca@10}e; Orleans» Prices Sheey and Lambs, in lote, she ares, <Eouns | 

Northern creamery at 18a20c; fair to good 15@18c; | ordinary, 8}4a@%jc; do middling 10 1-l6@ l0gc. Flour ¥ Bor $2 2544 50 ¥ head. Last year’s lambs 44@5} 

choice New York and Vermont dairies at 154@17c; | —market dull and heavy, andin some cases a shac Spring lambs 5a6jc. 

; - , 4 J a shade 
fair to good do at lza@l4c; Western dairy at 12@13c; | lower; No 2 at $240@3 30; superfine Western and The highest prices we find being paid this week on | 
ladle packed at 99 12c, and bakers’ at 10@12c per b. State $3 2: 75; common to good extra at $3 6044; | Spring lambs, were 6jc, and these were something a 

rhe country butter markets are firm, and prices a | good to choic “xtra $4 05.45 50, white wheat Western | little out of the common course, and the owner must 
shade higher than last week. At St. Albans, Vt., on extra $4 7545 50; Ohio at $3 6545 25; St. Louis $3 65 | have been particularly favored to have obtained that 

Tuesday, the general price was 154 16c, against l4al5e @5 50; patent Minnesota at #54550; Southern Flour | bid this morning, as among the Northern flocks were 
last week; selections 17a18c, against 16}c; fair to | $3754550. Rye flour weak; supertine $3 90a425 | Western, placed at Union Market by Hollis & Co., 
good 10al4c, against 10a12c. Shipments were 1200 | Corn meal steady; yellow Western $343 30; Brandy- | and if we read reports aright, Western lambs are 

y ’ 

bs, or about th rine $3 2543 35. W ' g 

tubs, or about the same as last week. wine $3 2543 35. Wheat—market for spot lots lower | placed here at 5jg6jc, and sheep at 4@44c; the form- 


“NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, 


te The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
| Company's works in Philadelphia were burned 
on Tuesday ; loss, $400,000. 

tw The Standard Dye Wood Company’s 
property on Sargent’s wharf, in this city, was 
damaged by fire last Tuesday evening to the 
extent of about 860,000, 

tw The issue of standard silver dollars trom 
the mints during the week ended July 25 
IS85, was $356,998, and for the week corre- 
sponding period of 1884, $200,498. 

t@ The New York Central has secured 
control of the West Shore and Buffalo Rail- 
road Company, and trunk line rates will prob- 
ably soon be restored. 






te The United States census of 1880 is be- 
lieved to be inaccurate in some particulars, 
especially with reference to manufacturing 
and industrial statistics. 

t# The complete control of the Cheyenne 
and Arrapahoe reservation in the Indian ‘Ter- 
ritory is to be turned over to the War De- 
partment. 

te The President has issued a proclama- 
tion directing the cattle men in the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe reservation in the Indian Ter- 
ritory to their cattle within forty 
days. " 


remove 


tw A barn belonging to Charles Hazeltine 
in Bradford was burned last Saturday morn- 





| ing, with six cows, a bull, two calves, thirty 
tons of hay, and a quantity of farming imple- 
ments. 

te The Birchdale Springs House, near 


Concord, N. I., was burned last Sunday af- 
There were thirty-two guests in 
all considerable 


ternoor.. 
the house, and they 
sums. 


lost 


te One George Smith, of Lake Village, N. 
H., exploded dynamite in lake Winnepesaukee 
a few days since, thereby killing fully a mil- 
| lion fish. Ile got off cheap enough, for the 
| court only made him pay a fine of $50 and 
costs. 


te The annual race via the Suez Canal 
between the steamers carrying the first crop 
of the season's tea is now in progress, and the 
winning steamer may be expected to arrive 
Of the 78,245,612 pounds of 


here any day. 
vort of New York during 


tea brought to the 
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ly unchanged, The hot weather somewhat restricts | Malvte, Western 9a li 
old Gallic; We 


skims lja2jc; 


trade, and probably in some degree keeps down re at oyase, creamery , 
ceipts. We quote fresh Eastern, at Mjalic; New | ern flat daéje, Kaustern 54 a7 4 
York and Vermont at lta@iijc; PE. Leggs at Ig Chicago, July 28.—Flour is dull; Southern win 


lic, and Western at l2ha lie, per doz. Wisconsin winter wheat $4 
mais ea a 


$4 5045; soft seconds a 


ter wheat #4 8545 25; 

















prices ranging from#@! 5042 50 per bbl. Garden vege Milwaukee, July 2s Flour dull 















per qt, and blackberries at about the same price Wa 
termelons are in large supply at loavs 


a reer | | BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 
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Carefally Corrected Weekly. DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP 

























































































Cheese.— Receipts of the week 9167 boxes, —0 bbls» and dull for export; No. 2 Chicago ¥ijc; No 1 hard 
The market remains practically unchanged, with a 5c, No 3¥2e; No 2 red @wjaWic; No 1 red State 
slightly weaker feeling. Choice Northern factory can $1064; Nol white State at wsic. Barley Malt nomi 
hardly be quoted over Sjc, and best Western at 74 nal. Corn for spot lots firm and only moderately ac 
per tb, with lower grades ¢ » quality tive with speculation quite moderate; No 2 at 52a 

Cheese is reported lower in the great New York y2ic; Oats fairly active; No 3 at 45$c; No 3 white sage; 
markets. At Little Falls the sales were 6000 boxes, No 2 at 35) a%6jc; No 2? white 40040}c; mixed Western 
500 at 7jc, 4000 at 7c, 1000 at Gje; very dull The ative; white Western 404a45¢; white State 42 a4h« 
range lust we k was kj ashe At Utica, N. Y., 15,000 Pork firm: family mess at 81175; short clear at 12 12! 
boxes of cheese were offered, and some were held al3. Beet quiet Beef hame steady at @22 50 Tieree 
over. The ruling price was 7c, and the top « A beef nominal; city extra India mess 817419. Cut 
week ago the price was 7j asjc. meats firm; Middle« dull; long clear @6. Lard lower 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 5584 boxes and 11 | With a moderate speculative business; Western steam 
bbls. The market is steady, and quotations practical on the spot quoted at 86 7546 77 Sutter dull, State 

Cheese rather weak: State 


t 


Beans.—Trade is dull and prices are weaker all | a5; Michigan winter wheat 
round, under the influence of liberal receipts We #40450, Minnesota bakers, #5454425; patents at 
quote large hand-picked pea beans at $1 454150 per #34550; soft spring $3 %544; low gri s 822503 
bush; choice small hand picked do at $1 554165 per Rye Flour $3 60453 %5. Wheat weaker; No % Chicago 
bush; choice screened do #140; hand picked medium | spring 6} No3 Chieago spring 7¥4c; No winter 
#1400145; and choice screened do #1504155; old red YOavee; No 3 winter red sé Corn closed easy at 
fashioned yellow-eyes #175, and improved do $15 Hie Oats higher e tirm; No 2 at Sek lork 
red kidneys at $1 9041 95 per bushel ly wuctive at 101541020. Las ly active 

Vegeta «.—VPotatoes are coming forward quite t #6 50a6 62) xed me ats st y lders $4 25 
freely, and the market readily absorbs all arrivals at 1450; short rib $5 5545 57) ( 10 


Wheat weak; | 


tables of all kinds are in very liberal supply. We | No 2 Milwaukee S6lc. Corn casy; No2 at 46). Oat 
yo beets at 30440 per bushel; carrots 20450e per tendy: No ? at 22a , Rus niet: Ma 4 at fa 
dozen bunches; turnips, $345 per 100 bunches, lettuce | partey— nothing doing Sentakan rll 1 at 4 
salve per doz; cabbage #6 per 100; cucumbers 50475¢ at 21 Soil 5B ve is trimer, mess Pork 
per 100; tomatoes 40@60c per crate; native do #5 % 
per bush, green beans 25a pmimer Cincinnati, Jul ug ‘| 
squash a25e per doz; marr green ard tiru pring Bulk meut« 
corn 15 a20c per doz; onions Ni She lers $475 short u 
Fruit.—New appl® are of | t here # Ihoy 1; et ‘ , k 
tofore, and sell fairly at $2 0002 Ber ¢ | 8g und bu $115 
all kinds are plenty; blueberries are seiling at salt 


Fresh Meats. 1 
prices are unchanged i i! ' ° 
spring ly b and ver : equest ‘ pote bee 
ne a — eer ar . pt . og be I nt ry wee At Brighton and Watertown. 
good, heavy tore quarter c per tt Lat BY GEO. J. FOX 
spring, llalve; common to x4 1 val : 
heavy Brighton mutton Saste, faney, Sic) Bastern 7 For the week including Wednesday, Ju ¥, 18aS 
asc; yearlings, Sc; spring Eastern veal, el ‘ ’ eal — . 
10¢; common to good 7ave, Worter ¢ per tt Amou Bn bs eg P ) . 

Poultry.—There is practi nothin ’ This week > et : 145 —— - _ orn 
poultry of any kind, and quotations are nominal We Last w k f 6.004 I7y no sp 
quote choice ult n frozes ke it Is One rago,.! 74 14.95 ‘0 4 mort 
Ive; common to fresh kill Horses, oe eee 4 
turkeys lla lic; hicker rah 4 
fresh killed, 15a l?e: © good 14  y » | CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
geese 20a2le, green ducks, 20 Catile. Sheep Cattle. Sheep 

Hay and Straw.— Ther x ‘ Maine ..... * 60 | R.Island, . 5 i 
supply of good to choier hay, + y ‘ it 220 New Hampshire 15z s? | Western , 1,468 10 

perton. Extra grades are searce, a command | Vermont 2 208 Canada . 

#25 per ton Western hay is i libera i Massachusetts m4 43.) Provinces 

stocks have accumulated , prime New York ... 5% : 

hay at $2la25 per ton, fair o | eee ee ee 261 4 
bustern tine a20, fair te ‘ 

816; Eastern swale, 8lialz che e CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

21; oat straw $10a11 ton Cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep 

Fiichburg l 1,é hastern - 110 65 
Lowell = » 1,614} Old Colony .. s ~ 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, * 43," ~_ . — 





| er weighing from 60464 ths apiece I 
sheep and lambs this week at Union M “ 
ic per nl We give sales of 18 lambs a. 
ths at Sic, by Flint & Blanchard 6 ' 

60 ths, at 6c, by F. Kanfield 

: antes | aint 
} at Oj by G herr lamb ‘ n 
|} Evans; 354 lamt tv SY the t 

ments, 15 lamt 100 tt 5 
} at lic, by M. ©. Round 
\¢ ‘ that t a. WOW 

he, at sheep a ' ‘ 
| rar bs av O7 7 t J 
| lamb be, at fe W.t 
lamb ( itdie.t 1. Bos 

57 ths, a Aldrich & J 
| O ths at Se. 4 u t 

era, 1) sheey a ut 4 

1300 tt at Gc, by J. ¢ 
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Financial Rlatters. 
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100 Doses 


One Dollar s Sarsay 
medicir {w i this can be t 
ind it is an unansweral 

the strength and positive economy of 


eat medicine Hood 
irks, ete 
n for their power in 
lation, pr 
lla is 4 
For economy and comfort we use H 
saparilla.” Mrs. C. BREWSTER, | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla takes less time 
than any 


roots, herbs, t 





combi 





eculiar to it 


$ Sarsapar 





rntity to show its effect 


preparation I ever heard I would 1 
without it in the } Mrs. C, A. M 
HUBBARD, North Chi N.Y 100 Lx 


One 


Hood's 
rheum, al 


Dollar 
cures scrofula, § 
pimples, genera 
bility, dyspepsia, biliot sick head 
eatarrh, rheumatism, kidney and liver 
plaints, and all affections caused by im} 
blood or low condition of the system. Try 
“I was severely afflicted with scrofula 
for over a year had two running sores on 
neck. I took five bottles of Hood's Sarsa] 
rilla, red 


Sarsaparilla 
1 humors, boils, 


isness 


ind consider myself entirely cur 
C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 
‘Hood's Sarsaparilla did me an immens® 
amount of good. My whole system has be D 
built up and strengthened, my digestion > 
proved, and my head relieved of the bad fee! 
ing. I consider it the best medicine I have 
ever used, and should not know how t do 
without it.’ Mary L. Perce, Salem, Mass- 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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